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NEWS AND NOTES 


e OPENING OF FOURTH ASSEMBLY SESSION 


The first phase of the fourth session of the General 
Assembly was completed with the end of the general 
debate on September 26, six days after the session 
opened at Flushing Meadow. At its first meeting 
the Assembly elected General Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines, as its new President. After that, it 
set up its Main Committees and elected its Vice- 
Presidents (see page 358). Thirty-five Members 
participated in the general debate which followed. 
For a report of this debate, see page 360. 


e MAKING ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The recent Washington meetings of the Governors 
of the International Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund were “the most important and productive 
of any of the four annual meetings held to date,” says 
Eugene R. Black, President of the Bank, in an article 
published in this issue. (See page 394.) Future ac- 
tivities of the Bank will be guided by the decisions 
reached by the Governors. The steadily expanding 


scope of these activities is shown by the Annual Re- 


port submitted to the Conference. (See page 396.) 

The Fund’s meetings, as Camille Gutt, Chairman 
of the Board of Executive Directors, points out (see 
page 390), paved the way for the revaluation of the 
currencies of sixteen major countries, “one of the 
most dramatic developments in recent financial world 
history.” No less significantly, it helped to clarify the 
difficulties in the way of making currencies convertible, 
a problem thoroughly discussed in the annual report 
presented to the Fund’s Board of Governors. (See 
page 391.) 


© INDONESIA 


A progress report issued by the Steering Committee 
of the Round Table Conference at The Hague on 
September 16 denied “certain press speculations” that 
the Conference was making little or no progress in 
discussions and that a “serious deadlock” had been 
reached. The Steering Committee nevertheless con- 
sidered that the time was appropriate for the leaders 
of all parties and for the members of the United Na- 
tions Commission for Indonesia to review the overall 
activities and progress, to discuss in a frank and 
friendly fashion the major questions and differences 
that had emerged, and to make policy decisions 
wherever possible on these matters. Furthermore, it 
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said, the programs of the Steering Committee and of 
the five main committees should be so organized as 
to expedite the future work of the Conference. 


@ PALESTINE 


Proposals for a permanent international regime for 
Jerusalem will be considered by the General Assembly 
at its current session. The proposals, submitted by 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission, envisage the 
division of Jerusalem into a Jewish and an Arab zone, 
the appointment of a United Nations Commissioner, 
the establishment of a General Council, an Interna- 
tional Tribunal and a Mixed Tribunal. Under the 
plan the Jerusalem area would be permanently de- 
militarized and neutralized. (See page 401.) 


¢ COUNT BERNADOTTE MEMORIAL 


On September 16, the eve of the first anniversary 
of Count Folke Bernadotte’s assassination in Jerusa- 
lem, a memorial plaque was unveiled in the United 
Nations temporary headquarters at Lake Success. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie announced that a simi- 
lar plaque will be erected later in memory of the ten 
other men who were killed while on United Nations 
duty in the Holy Land. (See page 411.) 


© MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 


The Security Council completed its reconsideration 
of pending applications for Membership in the United 
Nations on September 15, but no recommendations to 
the Assembly were made. (See page 413.) 


e BALKANS 


Albania and Bulgaria should be asked once again 
to cease aiding Greek guerrillas, the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans recommended in 
a supplementary report to the General Assembly. In 
a series of recommendations aimed at peaceful settle- 
ment in the Balkans, the Special Committee expressed 
concern at the increased support given to the guerril- 
las by “certain states not bordering on Greece,” and 
recommended that the Assembly call on these states 
to stop such support. Action regarding Greek chil- 
dren removed from their homeland is also proposed. 
(See page 404.) 





Mr. Makin reading Dr. Evatt’s message to the Assembly. 


OPENING OF FOURTH ASSEMBLY SESSION 





‘Turning Point in International Relations’ 


“We should not hope to achieve 
in four years the goal of many cen- 
turies of human effort,” declared 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo im- 
mediately after his election as Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly at the 
opening meeting on September 20. 
“With good will we can bring it a 
little nearer to realization.” 

This restrained optimism was 
probably the prevailing sentiment at 
the opening of the Assembly’s fourth 
regular session at Flushing Meadow, 
New York. “I think we have the 
opportunity to do just that,” contin- 
ued the new President. “This session 
coincides with a turning point in 
post-war international __ relations. 
Though many formidable obstacles 
to world peace remain, the danger 
of a new war which overshadowed 
our deliberations in Paris a year ago 
has greatly abated. We must press 
this advantage and move boldly for- 
ward in the spirit of the Mexican 
resolution approved unanimously last 
year, which pledged the Powers to 
the peaceful settlement of their 
disputes. 

“The third session of the General 
Assembly was distinguished by an 
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outstanding achievement in the field 
of human rights, for which reason it 
is sometimes called “The Human 
Rights Assembly.’ I hope that this 
session will earn for itself the title, 
‘The Peace Assembly.’ ” 

General Romulo was elected Pres- 
ident by 53 votes against the five 
cast for Dr. Vladimir Clementis, of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The session was opened by Nor- 
man Makin, leader of the delegation 
of Australia, who read a message 
from the retiring President, Dr. Her- 
bert V. Evatt: a message which also 
struck the note of an opportunity for 
substantial advance towards the ob- 
jectives of the Charter. 

“After surmounting many difficul- 
ties, the United Nations now occu- 
pies an established position in the 
sphere of international relations,” 
Dr. Evatt pointed out. “In Pales- 
tine, in Greece, in Indonesia, in 
Korea and in Kashmir, the United 
Nations Commissions have grappled 
with acute political problems, some- 
times with marked success. The in- 
tervention of the United Nations has 
saved many thousands of precious 
lives. “Its economic and social ob- 


jectives are being pursued by its spe- 
cialized agencies and commissions, 
although valuable preliminary work 
must now be followed by more en- 
ergetic and decisive action. The 
United Nations is the primary centre 
of international co-operation; it is the 
supreme organization which strug- 
gles for peace and justice on a world 
basis. As a result the General As- 
sembly as the first principal organ 
of the United Nations is assuming an 
ever-increasing role and responsibil- 
ity. The opening day of the General 
Assembly each year is becoming the 
most important date on the interna- 
tional calendar.” 

But, Dr. Evatt emphasized, much 
depends on the decisions of the As- 
sembly representing the fair judg- 
ment of the peoples of the world: 
on the representatives reflecting their 
own public opinion truly. Justice 
requires that each delegation should 
maintain its independence of thought 
and action. Decisions should be 
arrived at after independent study. 

The retiring President hoped that 
increase of membership would soon 
be achieved. He pointed out that 
this session of the Assembly has a 
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unique opportunity to assume leader- 
ship on urgent economic problems of 
an international character. By ap- 
propriate action the Assembly could 
ensure that Member states carry out 
the economic obligations they have 
assumed under the Charter. He em- 
phasized two points in this connec- 
tion: that the welfare of the peoples 
of Asia, Latin America and other im- 
portant zones has to. be safeguarded 
along with the welfare of the peoples 
of Europe; second, that mere cur- 
rency difficulties should not be al- 
lowed to prevent the flow of essential 
supplies to all in desperate need. 

Dr. Evatt also urged the continu- 
ance of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
and the necessity for early ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on Genocide. 

The message concluded with “the 
challenge to maintain now and for 
ever firm, unwavering and unfalter- 
ing support of the United Nations.” 

In addition to the election of the 
new President, the first meeting ap- 
proved Belgium, Brazil, Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Cuba, Iran, South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., United States, and Uru- 
guay for the Credentials Committee. 

Following the customary proced- 
ure the plenary meeting then resolved 
itself successively into the six com- 
mittees in order to elect the com- 
mittee chairmen (See box). 

The Assembly then elected the 
seven Vice-Presidents: France, United 
States, United Kingdom, China, 
U.S.S.R., Brazil, and Pakistan. 


Analysis of Voting for Chairmen, Vice-Presidents 


The Assembly’s Main Commit- 
tees elected the following repre- 
sentatives as their respective chair- 
men on September 20. 

First (Political and Security) 
Committee: LESTER B. PEARSON, 
of Canada. Of the 56 valid votes, 
there being three abstentions, he 
received 49. The required major- 
ity was 29. Dr. Adolf Hoff- 
meister, of Czechoslovakia, re- 
ceived 5 votes, and Joseph Bech, 
of Luxembourg, received 1 vote. 
Second (Economic and _ Finan- 
cial) Committee: HERNAN SANTA 
CRUZ, of Chile, who received 51 
of the 58 valid votes. There was 
One abstention. Kuzma V. Kis- 
elev, of Byelorussia, received 5 
votes, while Cyro de _ Freitas- 
Valle, of Brazil, and Dr. Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon, received 1! 
vote each. A majority of 29 was 
required. 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee: DR. CARLOS 
EDUARDO STOLK, of Venezuela. 
His was the only nomination. 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: 
HERMOD LANNUNG, of Denmark, 
who received 50 of the 57 valid 


votes, there being two abstentions. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., received 7 votes. 
The required majority was 29. 


Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee: ALEXIS KYROU, of 
Greece, who received 49 of the 
56 valid votes, there being three 
abstentions. V. P. Smoliar, of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., received 
5 votes, while Sophocles Veni- 
zelos, of Greece, and Dr. Guil- 
lermo_ Sevilla-Sacasa, of Nic- 
aragua, received one vote each. 
The required majority was 29. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee: DR. 
MANFRED LACHS, of Poland, who 
was the only candidate nominated. 


Election of Vice-Presidents 


The following seven members 
were elected by secret ballot as 
Vice-Presidents of the Assembly: 
France (51 votes), United States 
(51 votes), United Kingdom (50 
votes), China (49 votes), the 
U.S.S.R. (46 votes), Brazil (42 
votes), and Pakistan (42 votes). 
The required majority was 29, 
there being 57 valid ballots, and 
one abstention. 


President Romulo with the six Committee Chairmen: (left to right) Mr. 
Pearson, Mr. Santa Cruz, Mr. Stolk, Mr. Lannung, Mr. Kyrou and Dr. Lachs. 








debate on September 26. 
delegations, including several foreign ministers. 


ASSEMBLY REVIEWS WORLD SITUATION 


After five days of major policy statements, the Assembly concluded its general 
Thirty-five speakers participated, most of them leaders of 
Each representative naturally dwelt 


on problems of special concern to his country so that, at the canclusion of the debate, 
the broad positions of many Member states on principal issues before the Assembly 


could be estimated. 


But even more important, the debate, which Robert Schuman of 


France described as “an examination of conscience,” appraised the work of the United 
Nations, and reviewed the prospects for peace and international co-operation. 


Condensations of all the speeches made in the general debate appear in the fol- 


lowing pages. 


Shortcomings To Be Corrected 


In opening the general debate 
Cyro de Freitas-Valle, of Brazil, 
had some criticism to make on the 
record of the United Nations so far. 
The League of Nations, he said, was 
merely an instrument of conciliation 
but the United Nations constituted a 
great political league to preserve the 
peace. Each government, he _be- 
lieved, had given more thought to 
its own subsistence than to the prog- 
ress of the United Nations. All 
Members should have the courage to 
retrace their steps to the broader 
spirit of San Francisco, where it had 
been proclaimed that peoples were 
uniting “with the determination to 
save successive generations from the 
scourge of war.” They should not 
be discouraged by those who criti- 
cized the United Nations for delay 
in fulfilling the aims for which it 
was created. 

Mr. de Freitas-Valle submitted 
that it was difficult “to maintain 
steadiness in a_ structure whose 
foundations were laid under the aus- 
pices of a group of countries which, 
as soon as the work was started, lost 
the power of mutual understanding 
and began to tread antagonistic paths 
in the field of collective security.” 
What was wrong, therefore, was not 
the United Nations, but the world 
itself. The Security Council, “for 
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—Cyro de Freitas-Valle of Brazil 


reasons which give us sad concern,” 
had been unable to exercise its high 
functions for the preservation of 
peace. The International Court of 
Justice had done little because no 
cases were submitted to it. 

“The Council at odds, and the 
Court hardly occupied,” Mr. de 
Freitas-Valle commented, “the world 
has cause to weep.” 

Citing “an uncontrolled develop- 
ment of organs and functions as an 
attempt to. cover deficiencies,” he 
said that there was hardly any inter- 
national problem today that was not 
handed outright to the United Na- 
tions or to one of its agencies—with- 
out any endeavor to find out before- 
hand whether it was equipped to face 
the question and solve it. The re- 
sult had been an almost automatic 
springing up of agencies and com- 
missions. 

The number of meetings growing 
out of the institution of this new 
international machinery was “simply 
unbelievable”—3,504 in 1947, 4,092 
in 1948, 3,683 in 1949—and 3,850 
were already being planned for 1950. 
Such a procedure, Brazil believed, 
was erroneous and detrimental to 
the prestige of the United Nations. 

The purpose at San Francisco and 


_London had been to collect the many 


international agencies together un- 


der “the new Super-State’—not to 
diversify them, but to simplify inter- 
national life. The results, however, 
had created the impression “that we 
proceeded erratically.” 

“Let us have the courage to admit 
that this situation exists and remedy 
it,” the Brazilian representative ad- 
vised. 

Citing achievements in the eco- 
nomic and social fields, Mr. de Frei- 
tas-Valle agreed that many efforts 
had not been in vain. 


Trusteeship Council 


Turning to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, he remarked that undoubtedly 
the emergence of colonial peoples 
into independent life had given rise 
to a major political revolution and 
it was to be hoped that this process 
would be expedited and facilitated 
by the activities of the Trusteeship 
Council, “which bears an immense 
responsibility in its function of rep- 
resenting the international conscious- 
ness of peoples deprived at present 
of autonomous political expression.” 

The Brazilian Government had 
viewed with concern a certain tend- 
ency to utilize administrative unions 
to reduce the area of international 
supervision or—much more alarm- 
ing—as a preparatory stage of po- 
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litical absorption. Fortunately, Mr. 
de Freitas-Valle added, it was the 
Trusteeship Council’s duty to be on 
the alert and to curtail such tenden- 
cies. 

Paying a tribute to the Secretariat, 
Mr. de Freitas-Valle said that, “al- 
though handicapped by the lack of 
a better geographical distribution,” 
the administrative organization “is 
marked already by the outstanding 
quality of its services and by the 
regularity with which its increasingly 
difficult task is being filled.” He 
concluded by saying that Brazil reaf- 
firmed its confidence in the United 
Nations, and offered no apologies for 
pointing out “some of the shortcom- 
ings of the Organization, since it is 
the desire of my country to see them 
corrected for the betterment of in- 
ternational life and the welfare of 
the human race.” 





Chairman of the Brazilian delegation and 
one of the Assembly’s Vice-Presidents, Mr. de 
Freitas-Valle was a delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference and Chairman of the 
Brazilian delegation to the Preparatory 
Commission and its Executive Committee in 
London. He also represented his country at 
the first session of the General Assembly and 
on the Security Council in London in 1946. 
He is Secretary-General of the Ministry for 
External Relations. 
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Persistent Effort for Peace 


—Dean Acheson of the United States 





The major problems agitating 
international life since the end of 
the war, said Dean Acheson, of 
the United States, were too deeply 
rooted, in many instances, to be 
rapidly overcome by persuasion or 
compromise or by isolated diplo- 
matic gestures. The United States, 
however, did not despair of solv- 
ing them by peaceful means. While 
they could not be settled suddenly 
and dramatically, it had not yet 
been proved that they would not 
eventually yield to the effects of 
time and patience and hard work. 
Persistent effort would eventually 
produce a more hopeful and a 
more solid structure of world rela- 
tionships than we had today. For 
this, common action was required, 
taken in the light of the common 
public interest. 

The increasing recognition of the 
concept of public interest in the 
field of international relations, Mr. 
Acheson stressed, was a significant, 
though little-heralded, fact of our 
time. And the United Nations 
provided a forum in which the in- 
ternational public interest could be 
fully expressed and applied in solv- 
ing the problems. He pledged the 
unreserved support and devotion 
of the United States for a con- 
certed effort to this end through 
the United Nations. 

The questions before the fourth 
session of the Assembly, he said, 
vitally affected the general complex 
of world problems and should be 
faced soberly and _ practically. 
United States policies on a num- 
ber of these questions he outlined 
as follows: 


Greece 


The Assembly should make a 
renewed effort to restore peace 
along the northern Greek border 
and to re-establish normal rela- 
tions between Greece and all its 
northern neighbors. “Outside aid 
to the guerrillas must stop, and 
Greece must be permitted to bind 
up its wounds.” 


Mr. Acheson hoped that the So 
viet Union, which had not in the 
past participated in the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the 
Balkans, would “join in renewed 
consultations looking towards a 
settlement of this persistent and 
serious problem.” 


Korea 


The United Nations Commission 
should continue to function in 
Korea. It should observe and re- 
port on any developments which 
might lead to military conflict in 
Korea and use the influence of the 
United Nations to avert the poten- 
tial threat of internal strife in that 
troubled land. It should explore 
further the possibility of unification 
of northern and southern Kerea. 

The United States would con- 
tinue to give full support to the 
work of the Commission whose au- 
thority to observe and report on 
the actual facts “may be sufficient 
to prevent open hostilities.” 


Palestine 


Mr. Acheson was hopeful that 
progress would be made in moving 
beyond the present armistice stage 
in the Near East to that of a real 
and permanent peace. Eventual 
agreement between the parties con- 
cerned was essential for the politi- 
cal and economic stability of the 
area. On the basis of the report 
of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, including the recommen- 
dations of the Economic Survey 
Mission now in the Near East, the 
Assembly should be able to pro- 
vide the machinery necessary to fa- 
cilitate and encourage the parties 
to reach that agreement. “The 
United States stands ready to give 
its full support and assistance to 
this effort.” 

It was, further, of the highest 
importance that the states immedi- 
ately concerned should recognize 
and accept their governmental re- 
sponsibilities on the pressing hu- 
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manitarian problem of the Pales- 
tinian refugee. As an _ interim 
measure, the Assembly should 
make the necessary provision for 
the maintenance of these refugees 
until they can again become self- 
sustaining members of the Near 
Eastern communities. 

Peoples of all faiths hoped the 
Assembly would act successfully 
on the Conciliation Commission’s 
proposals on Jerusalem. The 
United States view was that the 
Assembly should adopt a practical 
plan for a permanent international 
regime in the Jerusalem area and 
for the protection of, and free ac- 
cess to, the Holy Places. 


Former Italian Colonies 


This complex problem, said Mr. 
Acheson, “now appears ready for 


solution.” He then set forth the 
following points: 
LispyA: The Assembly should 


work out plans for a united and 
independent Libya, to be com- 
pleted in not more than three or 
four years. 

ERITREA AND SOMALILAND: The 
Assembly should agree on provi- 
sons enabling the peoples of Eri- 
trea to join in political association 
with neighboring governments, and 
the peoples of Somaliland to enjoy 
the benefits of the system of trus- 
teeship. 

The fact that the General As- 
sembly had been given responsi- 
bility for the disposition of the 
Italian colonies by prior agreement 
of the four major signatories to the 
Italian Peace Treaty, Mr. Ache- 
son thought, opened “a promising 
avenue toward enhanced useful- 
ness of the United Nations.” 

Development of this precedent, 
for instance, might well assist the 
settlement of various other politi- 
cal problems by special agree- 
ments, in advance, to accept rec- 
ommendations of the General As- 
sembly or the Security Council, or, 
in legal questions, the determina- 
tion of the International Court of 
Justice. Through such advance 
agreements, additional services 
could and should be rendered from 
time to time by the General As- 
sembly and other organs of the 
United Nations. 
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Non-Self-Governing Peoples 


The United States Government 
would continue to support the as- 
pirations of non-self-governing 
peoples in colonies and Trust Ter- 
ritories towards early self-govern- 
ments or independence. 

In Indonesia the United Nations 
is watching an example of the de- 
velopment of a colonial people to 
freedom and independence and, 
through co-operative efforts of 
both parties at the Round Table 
Conference at The Hague, a vol- 
untary association for mutual ad- 
vantage. 


Technical Assistance 


The United States Government 
would fully support the expanded 
technical assistance program 
launched by the United Nations to 
aid under-developed areas. 

National economic development 
had to come primarily from the ef- 
forts of the people concerned 
working with their own national 
resources, he stressed, but their 
efforts could be leavened and the 
process speeded up by interna- 
tional co-operation. 

“The recommendations of the 
Economic and Social Council on 
this subject are on a bolder scale 
than ever undertaken in the past 
through international organiza- 
tions. They offer effective tools in 
the struggle for increased produc- 
tion and ever-widening opportuni- 
ties for employment. They de- 
serve careful consideration and 
approval in the common interest.” 


Observance of Human Rights 


To the International Court of 
Justice should be submitted the 
question whether Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania were obliged 
to carry out the procedures set 
forth in the peace treaties with 
them in regard to the observance 
of human rights. The United 
States would accept the Court’s 
view as binding. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


The United States would con- 
tinue to strive for an effective sys- 





Dean Acheson, United States Secretary of 
State and leader of the United States Dele- 
gation. 


tem of international control of 
atomic energy which would effect- 
ively prohibit atomic weapons. 
Because the Soviet Union had 
refused to accept the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission’s 
plan for effective control and pro- 
hibition, or to put forth any other 
effective plan, Mr. Acheson ob- 
served, the Commission had con- 
cluded that it could do nothing 
until the sponsoring powers re- 
ported that a basis for agreement 
among them existed. The United 
States was endeavoring to find a 
basis for such agreement through 
consultation among the powers that 
sponsored the establishment of the 
Commission. It was ready to dis- 
cuss any proposals advanced in 
good faith. But, he cautioned, 
“unless and until the Soviet Union 
demonstrates a willingness to co- 
operate in the world community, 
and, in the field of atomic energy, 
gives evidence of such a willing- 
ness by agreeing to a truly effect- 
ive, enforceable system of interna- 
tional control and_ prohibition, 
there is no hope that a basis for 
agreement can be found.” 


Conventional Armaments 


Nor did Mr. Acheson consider 
that there was any immediate 
prospect of universal agreement on 
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the subject of regulation and re- 
duction of Conventional Arma- 
ments. The work done by the Com- 
mission on Conventional Arma- 
ments, however, had helped to pro- 
vide a useful start towards the reg- 
ulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, when that 
becomes practicable. It should 
continue to formulate such plans 
so that they could be available for 
whenever the opportunity to utilize 
them arose. 

The United States Government, 
he said, could be depended upon 
to contribute fully to the creation 
of the necessary conditions of con- 
fidence and, with their attainment, 
to play its full role in the regula- 
tioin and reduction, under effective 
safeguards, of armaments and 
armed forces. 


Problem of Security 


In the Charter we pledged our- 
selves to settle our problems by 
peaceful means and to build up 
the conditions essential for peace, 
said Mr. Acheson, in discussing 
the question of security: A “small 
group,” however, disregarding 
Charter obligations to settle prob- 
lems by peaceful means, “has per- 
sisted in policies threatening other 
members of the international com- 
munity. As a result, a profound 
sense of insecurity has developed 
in large areas of the world.” 


To meet the threat of insecurity 
there were evolved the North At- 
lantic Treaty and the Treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro. Both treaties were 
made pursuant to the principle of 
collective action to resist aggres- 
sion which was embodied in the 
Charter. Methods and procedures 
to give effect to this principle, Mr. 
Acheson added, varied with cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, the 
Members of the United Nations, 
and the General Assembly itself, 
must constantly study the means 
which would lead to the stabiliza- 
tion of peace. 

“In the final analysis,’ Mr. 
Acheson declared, “the Security 
problem is a universal problem. It 
cannot be solved except on a uni- 
versal basis through the United 
Nations.” 
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Increase World Purchasing Power 


—Carlos Hevia of Cuba 








Our main concerns today are 
peace and the welfare of the peoples 
of the world, considered Carlos 
Hevia, of Cuba. A wider practice 
of democracy, an increase in the 
purchasing power and in the wealth 
and employment opportunities in the 
less-developed countries are needed 
to achieve these objectives. 

Spreading democratic ideas to all 
the peoples of the world is an essen- 
tial prerequisite for the harmonious 
development of international rela- 
tions. Only democracy allows for 
the normal and peaceful co-existence 
of the many tendencies—idealogical, 
economic, and moral—that make up 
the international community. 

One also fights for peace in striv- 
ing to maintain a high standard of 
living and high wages. A wide-spread 
purchasing power is thus indispens- 
able in developing international trade 
and the productive activity of the 
world. Efforts to reduce and elimin- 
ate international trade barriers would 
be almost fruitless if parallel efforts 
are not made at the same time for 
adopting measures to develop market 
demand in order to stimulate com- 
mercial intercourse and, above all, 
production. Without a high purchas- 
ing power, international trade would 
shrink, production would suffer 
severe contraction, and unemploy- 
ment and poverty would depress 
world economy. Working conditions 
should also be improved to the high- 
est degree compatible with sound 
economic industrial operations. 

Fundamental for this was the in- 
dustrial development of the under- 
developed nations. As foreign trade 
Statistics show, industrialization is 
basic to the maintenance of a high 
level of employment; in the majority 
of cases, it provides for the creation 
of an adequate standard of living 
for workers. 

Within the limitations of a small 
nation, Cuba has made extraordinary 
efforts. to maintain a democratic 
climate and a high standard of living 
for the people. It has also tried to 
diversify its national economy and to 
promote the establishment of new 
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industries. Absolute freedom of the 
press prevails in Cuba, and changes 
of government are made by means 
of free elections of the people. In 
proportion to its size, the Cuban 
market has one of the highest pur- 
chasing potentials in the world. 

Nevertheless, Cuba has become dis- 
couraged as a result of the interpre- 
tation given to certain international 
trade agreements. Its _ traditional 
rights, which have helped it to de- 
velop its foreign trade, have been 
impaired without its consent, and its 
efforts to maintain already estab- 
lished industries have been hindered 
through a lack of understanding. 
Countries with a similar economic 
structure are also affected under such 
interpretations. 

“In our world today, international 
agreements should not have the effect 
of increasing the wealth of some na- 
tions to the detriment of other 
nations whose economy is still under- 
developed. It should not be forgot- 
ten that, in international life, it is 
not possible for some nations to 
maintain a high level of prosperity 
in a community of impoverished na- 
tions.” To end the economic con- 
tractions which threaten all nations, 
and to eradicate the spirit of war, it 
is indispensible to aid under-devel- 
open countries to contribute to the 
growth of world trade. 
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Asia's Coming of Age 


Confining his remarks to inter- 
national events of special concern 
to India, Sir Benegal N. Rau 
recalled the gathering of nearly 20 
Asian governments in Delhi last 
January to consider the Indonesian 
situation. The resolutions of the 
Conference had materially influ- 
enced the subsequent situation but 
of even greater importance was the 
fact that such a conference had 
been held. It was the first. time 
that Asian Governments had come 
together for a political purpose. If 
the Cultural Asian Conference of 
March, 1947, was a symbol of 
Asia’s awakening to a new life, the 
political conference of January, 
1949, marked Asia’s “coming of 
age” and the start of a process of 
active co-operation among coun- 
tries in this region. No Asian bloc 
was contemplated but, as the pro- 
cess of co-operation developed 
among these countries, they would 
discover paramount common in- 
terests, and the conflicts unhap- 
pily dividing some of them today 
would assuredly dissolve. In this 
process India, with her many re- 
ligions and culture and her long 
and chequered history, had an im- 
portant part to play. 


New Constitution 


The other event of special con- 
cern to India, Sir B. N. Rau con- 
tinued, was her decision—on be- 
coming a Republic under her new 
constitution—to remain a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. He emphasized that this 
would not in any way affect India’s 
attitude towards various problems 
in the General Assembly. India 
would, on the contrary, continue 
to judge each question on its merits 
—as she had always done in the 
past. 

Turning to the question of Kash- 
mir, Sir B. N. Rau noted that the 
United Nations Commission deal- 
ing with that problem would be 
reporting to the Security Council 
and he therefore did not think it 
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—B. N. Rau of India 





was an appropriate moment to 
discuss the subject. He pointed 
out, however, that when a vast 
country like India was suddenly 
split into too many complex prob- 
lems requiring time and patience 
for their solution, difficulties are 
bound to arise. Problems which 
were previously of a domestic 
character were suddenly projected 
into the international sphere. 

As to arbitration, a method of 
peaceful settlement enjoined by 
the Charter, India was not opposed 
to it in principle in connection with 
Kashmir. “But unless arbitration 
is agreed upon issues clearly de- 
fined beforehand and on well rec- 
ognized principles—not reopening 
matters already decided and acted 
upon—it may merely lead to fur- 
ther complications. Whether it is 
the Kashmir problem or any other 
problem, India is as anxious as the 
most loyal Member of the United 
Nations for a peaceful and stable 
solution.” 


Italian Colonies 


Sir B. N. Rau regarded the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the for- 
mer Italian colonies as one of the 
most important issues before the 
present session. In this matter the 
Assembly was, for the first time, 
acting like a world parliament in- 
vested with the power of giving 
final decisions, which those con- 
cerned were bound to carry out. In 
exercising this power, the Assem- 
bly had to deal with the problem 
strictly on its merits and not allow 
itself to be deflected by extraneous 
considerations. It must first ask 
what the wishes of the inhabitants 
are and what their welfare de- 
mands. Some of the territories 
may be fit for independence, but 
the organs of self-government were 
not yet in being and these had to 
be created by some process. The 
main problem was how to create 
them and how long it would take. 

With her experience in such 
matters, India suggested that the 





Sir B. N. Rau, leader of India’s Delegation, 
is also India’s Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations. 


most satisfactory way of creating 
the necessary organs of self-gov- 
ernment was to set up some kind 
of representative body—such as a 
constituent assembly—to draw up 
a constitution for the territories. 
The Assembly could appoint a 
commission of experts to examine 
this question on the spot and, if 
possible, to set up a constituent as- 
sembly in much the same way as 
the British Cabinet sent out a mis- 
sion to India for a similar purpose 
in 1946. The commission might 
get to work at once and, having 
set up a constituent assembly, leave 
the task of constitution-making to 
that body: the constitution so 
framed to be subject to the As- 
sembly’s approval. As soon as the 
constitution is ready steps should 
be taken to transfer power from 
the existing regimes to the new au- 
thorities. 

With regard to territories to be 
placed under Trusteeship, the same 
commission could draw up a con- 
stitution. The constitution again 
to be subject to Assembly ap- 
proval should be appropriate to 
the present stage of development 
of the territories, should provide 
for a periodic review of the ad- 
ministration by the United Nations, 
and also reserve for the United 
Nations the power of amendment 
to ensure the realization of full 
self-government within, say, ten 
years. If this is done the question 
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as to who should be the administer- 
ing authority becomes relatively 
unimportant as it would be tied 
down to a constitution approved 
and controlled by the United Na- 
tions. We shall not go further into 
details—especially on Eritrea— 
added Sir B. N. Rau. His dele- 
gation may later submit a detailed 
resolution. 

As regards Indonesia, Sir B. N. 
Rau hoped that the Hague nego- 
tiations would conclude satisfac- 
torily before the end of the ses- 
sion and that the necessity for dis- 
cussing it would not arise. 

Another subject touched upon 
by Sir B. N. Rau concerned the 
question of the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa. India had 
lost no time in acting upon the As- 
sembly resolution last May for dis- 
cussions between India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa, 
taking into consideration the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. Preliminary discussions 
were going on, but the response so 
far had been disappointing. The 
outlook at the moment is not 
bright, Sir B. N. Rau said, but he 
hoped, however, that India, would 
not be compelled to bring the mat- 
ter up again during the current ses- 
sion. 

India had always taken a keen 
interest in the all-round develop- 
ment of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, as provided for under Ar- 
ticle 73 of the Charter, and con- 
sidered the Special Committee 
which examined information fur- 
nished in accordance with Article 
73(e) to be an indispensable body. 
It was an assurance for millions of 
dependent people living in those 
territories that the Assembly was 
conscious of its obligations towards 
races and regions not directly rep- 
resented in the United Nations. 

The services of the specialized 
agencies were being made increas- 
ingly available to such territories, 
but the agencies can assist only to 
the extent that the administering 
powers invite their co-operation. 

The question of South-West 
Africa was another important 
topic before the Assembly, said 
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Sir B. N. Rau. His delegation 
viewed with great concern the in- 
corporation of this mandated terri- 
tory into the Union of South Af- 
rica, without any authority, legal 
or moral, for such a step. “Rank 
political injustice, fanned by racial 
passion expressing itself in a pol- 
icy of complete segregation is ut- 
terly repugnant to every principle 
embodied in the Charter and can- 
not but undermine the foundations 
of peace and security.” 


Membership 


India was deeply disappointed 
over the deadlock on the applica- 
tion for membership in the United 
Nations. Refusing admission to 
peace-loving and sovereign states 
on grounds which had nothing to 
do with the merits of their appli- 
cations would be disastrous, both 
for the Organization’s prestige and 
authority. 

India considered it a matter of 
principle, valid for all countries, 
that no irrelevant consideration 
should bar the admission of a state 


satisfying the provisions of the 
Charter. His government particu- 
larly deplored the exclusion of Cey- 
lon and Nepal, as well as the ex- 
clusion of Ireland which, although 
not a neighbor of India, occupied 
a warm place in her heart. 
Concluding, Sir. B. N. Rau drew 
the Assembly’s attention to “a 
short and unpretenious document,” 
the International Law Commis- 
sion’s draft Declaration on the 
rights and duties of States. Its 
preamble gives tacit recognition to 
the Charter of the United Nations 
as part of international law today. 
And the concluding article lays 
down “that the sovereignty of each 
state is subject to the supremacy of 
international law.” Together these 
provisions mean that the Charter 
is now to be looked upon as a kind 
of fundamental law of every state. 
“That this proposition should have 
received the authority of a body 
such as the International Law 
Commission is a development of 
immense significance and it is to 
be hoped that the General Assem- 
bly will endorse this Declaration.” 





A “Third Camp” of Small Nations 


—Fayez el-Khouri Bey of Syria 





Syria, said her representative, 
Fayez el-Khouri Bey, was not only 
a state in the meaning which the 
West attaches to the world but a 
part of those vast Arab lands on 
the Eastern and Southern Mediter- 
ranean whose inhabitants were the 
same as those of Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Egypt, 
and North Africa. The racial unity 
of the Arab states is “a living real- 
ity in the soul and hearts of the 
inhabitants of those countries, and 
a strong faith which makes them 
foresee that their unity will be 
realized sooner or later.” 

This hope was not new, and at 
one point was nearly realized, he 
said. But twice the Arabs’ legiti- 
mate rights were disregarded un- 
der ‘the cloak of power politics. 
First, after World War I, the Arab 
world was divided by the Allies 
into many states and subjugated to 





foreign mandates against the will 
of the population. And in the Sec- 
ond World War they were pre- 
vented by the Allies from declar- 
ing war on the forces of nazism 
and fascism. Thus they could not 
train and equip armies to defend 
themselves and to prevent “home- 
lessness and misery.” As soon as 
the war ended, the victorious na- 
tions were divided into two 
“camps,” each claiming to repre- 
sent true democracy and maintain- 
ing that the other was a deceitful 
pretender. Instead of hearing 
peaceful appeals from its rostrum, 
the United Nations had been re- 
duced to “a centre of venomous 
propaganda where the seeds of ag- 
gression and war are being sown.” 
The illness which caused the death 
of the League was again at work. 

This mobilization of Big Power 
forces and the instigation of peo- 
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ples against each other was called 
the “cold war.” It was in fact a 
“cold war” because it had not yet 
burned the great powers with its 
fire. But this, Mr. el-Khouri was 
certain, was not the opinion of the 
Chinese, or the Indonesians, or the 
Arabs, or the Greeks, “who see 
fire burning their houses and fuel 
being poured on the flames instead 
of water to extinguish that fire.” 

Destiny had favored the smaller 
nations with rich lands and had 
placed them in the strategic loca- 
tion that excited the envy of the 
greater powers. The representa- 
tives of these smaller states could 
only warn the powerful nations “to 
fear God, to sympathize with the 
weak, and to place a limit to their 
ambitions, for, as a matter of fact, 
the world has a place for every- 
one.” 

Was the misunderstanding to- 
day between the U.S.S.R. and the 
western democracies ideological, 
or was it a dispute for spreading 
their influence over the countries 
which they described as under-de- 
veloped? 

The struggle was centuries old. 
Material comfort had developed 
in every possible way, but human- 
ity had not advanced a single step 
towards moral perfection. 

Communism, or any other revo- 
lutionary system, would not find 
an easy way to Orientals who 
would not exchange their high so- 
cial and humanitarian ideals for 
those new principles. But, Mr. el- 
Khouri warned, the oppression of 
the Orient by the West, its exploi- 
tation, and the denial of its right 
to justice and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, “would certainly have a 
strong reaction.” 

“In fact, what would the poor, 
hungry, and sick lose in changing 
the order that caused their poverty, 
hunger, and sickness for another 
that promises to save them and 
carry them to a paradise of wealth, 
health and satisfaction? 

“These dangerous omens are, 
therefore, a warning to those stub- 
born imperialists. These omens are 
equally a warning to those giving 
generous promises, for they are 
playing with a fire that would eat 
imposters and tyrants.” 
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Referring to the “two camps” in 
the United Nations, Mr. el-Khouri 
argued that these would not have 
developed if the small states had 
not joined either of them but ra- 
ther left the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. alone and to themselves. 
In a neutral attitude, the smaller 
powers should have treated each 
problem separately and judged 
what was right and wrong without 
condoning the purposes and inten- 
tions of the two great States. 
Doubtless, the attitudes of the lat- 
ter would then have altered, and 
their obstinacy would have 


changed to lenience, he observed. 

Why should the small states not 
agree among themselves to form a 
third camp and hold the balance 
in their hands? They should or- 
ganize themselves, he urged, for 
the sole purpose of guaranteeing 
the good of the world and peace. 

They must attach to their votes, 
before casting them, their real 
value. Undoubtedly, the right of 
veto contradicted the principle of 
equality among all nations, but the 
attitude taken by the small nations 
in the various committees, as well 
as in the Assembly, had resulted in 
damage to the whole structure of 
the United Nations which was 
equal to, if not in fact greater than, 
the damage caused by abuse of the 
veto. 

In summing up his points, Mr. 
el-Khouri appealed to Members to 
consider fully the consequences of 
their votes. The damage which 
might result from a precipitous vote 
cannot be restricted to the nation 
against which the vote is cast. Bar- 
gaining to the detriment of others 
should be avoided in the final vot- 
ing. Finally, “the small nations 
should not forget that the organi- 
zation cannot live without them 
and should not therefore underesti- 
mate the value of their votes.” 





The Storm in the Far East 


—T. F. Tsiang of China 





In Europe, the last year has seen 
notable progress towards the main- 
tenance of peace and security, said 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China. Greece, 
thanks to the sacrifices of her people, 
the moral encouragement of the 
United Nations and the moral and 
material support of the United States 
had been “snatched from the jaws of 
the world communist empire.” The 
immediate dangers which threatened 
Italy, France and Western Germany 
have definitely passed. Instead of 
being a possible victim of commu- 
nism, Western Europe may become 
the vanguard of democracy. 

“With the coming into force of 
the North Atlantic Pact the grand 
design of the containing of com- 


munism has been completed so far 
as Europe is concerned. Today, 
from Iran on the Persian Gulf, 
through Turkey, Greece, and Italy 
to France and the Scandinavian 
north, the dyke against the commu- 
nist flood has been built and is now 
in good strong condition.” 

But floods cannot be contained by 
dykes on one side only. Commu- 
nism, itself a great menace, is in- 
separably joined with old deep-rooted 
Russian imperalism. Throughout 
the nineteenth century Russian im- 
perialism surged westward, then east- 
ward, and at times in all directions. 

Similarly, Dr. Tsiang continued, 
while the dyke from the Persian 
Gulf to Scandinavia was built against 
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the flood of Communism, the Far 
East has been inundated: the Soviet 
Union has obtained in Manchuria 
more than Czarist Russia ever tried 
to seize. In addition, the Soviet 
Union, has in the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, a lever to undermine the 
independence and integrity of China 
and the peace of the Far East. 

Dr. Tsiang recalled that the first 
act of the Chinese Government at 
the moment of victory against Japan 
was to sign the treaty of alliance and 
friendship with the U.S.S.R. embody- 
ing the fateful decisions of Yalta. 
It then began to demobilize and 
offered to solve all the problems be- 
tween the Communists and the Gov- 
ernment through peaceful means. 
It was ready even to consider a 
coalition government, although it 
knew very well the dangers of such 
coalition. But the insistence of the 
Chinese Communists on maintaining 
a large army made all schemes of 
reconciliation impossible. 

The Chinese Communist Party is 
an integral part of the international 
Communist movement, fanatical as 
Communists elsewhere; its propa- 
ganda and action always in step with 
Moscow action. In case of a third 
war, Communist China, according to 
Mao Tse Tung, will fight on the side 
of the Soviet Union. 

The present resistance of Free 
China is as important as her resist- 
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ance against Japan in World War II. 
Its outcome, said Dr. Tsiang, will 
decide the future not only of China 
but of many neighboring countries 
as well as the future of the whole 
world. 

“Building the dyke on one bank 
of the river has forced the waters 
to overflow the lands on the other 
bank,” declared Dr. Tsiang. “I 
appeal to the General Assembly to 
be brave enough to embrace the 
vision of one indivisible world and 
not to retreat to the false and illusory 
security of half a world.” 

The General Assembly may close 
its eyes to these events, but Dr. 





Tsiang recalled China’s appeals to 
the League in 1931 and 1932. The 
League decided on appeasement but 
this did not stop Japanese aggression. 
In the end that aggression destroyed 
the League and engulfed many coun- 
tries in Southern Asia and around 
the Pacifiic. Can the United Na- 
tions, Dr. Tsiang asked, maintain its 
prestige and develop its usefulness 
by ignoring what has taken place in 
China? “We, from China, request 
the representatives of the nations 
gathered here to pay due attention to 
the storm that has reached my coun- 
try and will soon reach other 
countries.” 


Peace and Justice for Middle East 





—Fadhel Jamali of Iraq 





Disappointment in the United Na- 
tions efforts in the political field was 
expressed by Dr. Fadhel Jamali, For- 
eign Minister of Iraq. No one could 
deny that great work was being 
achieved by the United Nations in 
the social, economic and cultural 
spheres, and in the formulation of 
human rights, said Dr. Jamali. But 
in the political field it was still “lag- 
ging and sometimes erring.” The 
blunt truth was that the great powers 
had not yet been able to make the 
organization a United Nations. There 
were signs of disunity. The United 
Nations was what the Member na- 
tions made of it. It could be 
a great force for peace and pros- 
perity if they all wished it to be so. 
If they did not desire that, then it 
would be impotent and stagnant. 


Palestine Question 


Iraq also felt bitter disappointment 
regarding the Palestine question, 
which was the main theme of Dr. 
Jamali’s speech. He recalled a state- 
ment issued by the Israeli delegation 
on the opening day of the As- 
sembly’s session, claiming that “Israel 
will never consent to be separated 
from Jerusalem, nor will Jerusalem 
ever cease to be a part of Israel.” 


This statement, Dr. Jamali as- 
serted, proved that Israel was deny- 


ing the natural, legai and human 
rights of the Arabs to the country 
which they had inhabited for thou- 
sands of years, and was trying to 
make Members forget their obliga- 
tions to safeguard these rights. They 
had been told that the Jews did not 
come to Palestine to dispossess the 
Arabs of their homes and that there 
was room for both races in Palestine. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of Arabs 
had been made homeless in neigh- 
boring countries while about a thou- 
sand Jews entered the country each 
day to replace them, under the very 
eyes of the United Nations as a 
result of its decision on Palestine, 
which was bound to lead to those 
sad and tragic circumstances. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth than the claim that the Arabs 
had left their Palestinian homes by 
their own choice, or that the Arab 
states had caused the exodus. The 
fact was, said Dr. Jamali, that a 
reign of terror was inflicted upon the 
Arabs when acts of complete an- 
nihilation of masses of Arabs, in- 
cluding women and children, were 
committed by the Jews. He went on 
to quote from United States news- 
papers telling of the Deir Yassin 
atack in Palestine which “struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the Arabs and 
caused their stampede.” What was 
the world’s attitude today towards 
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the very people who suffered at the 
hands of Hitler, applying his meth- 
ods to the innocent Arabs of 
Palestine? 


While it was a fine idea for the 
United Nations to aid the economic 
development of the Arab world, Dr. 
Jamali said it was fatal to the Or- 
ganization’s very principles to make 
such development a price for dis- 
possessing masses of innocent and 
peace-loving Arabs of the right to 
return to their own homes. 

There could be no lasting peace 
in the Middle East without a just 
territorial settlement in Palestine. 
Unfortunately, the Conciliation Com- 
mission had not succeeded in effect- 
ing such a settlement mainly because 
the Jews were not willing to abide 
by the decisions of the United Na- 
tions. Unless, and until the United 
Nations made the Jews recognize 
Arab rights in Palestine and com- 
pletely abide by its successive deci- 
sions, there was no hope for a 
settlement. 

The Jews did not wish to abide 
by the 1947 Partition Plan, Dr. 
Jamali continued. They rejected the 
Bernadotte Plan. During the truce 
and later during the armistice they 
had occupied territories not inhabited 
by Jews nor allotted to them by the 
United Nations’ decision. Some Jew- 
ish elements were already speaking of 
enlarging Israel to include Jordania. 

If the Jews, relying on support 
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which they could always secure from 
the United States, continued to flout 
the decisions of the United Nations 
and deny Arab rights to Palestine, 
then the United Nations must face 
a great blow to its prestige. It would 
have committed he greatest blunder 
in its history by having taken a 
decision which led to trouble and 
unrest in the most sensitive part of 
the world today. 


Libya’s Future 


Dr. Jamali said that another test- 
ing question for United Nations 
goodwill concerned the future of 
Libya. According to the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter, 
the valiant people of Libya—who 
had fought for nearly 30 years to 


win their freedom—deserved to be 
independent. The world still had a 
great reservoir of goodwill and sym- 
pathy for freedom-loving peoples, 
and that imposed mutilation of any 
country or people was not something 
which won the approbation of the 
civilized world. 

Concluding, Dr. Jamali said that 
the Assembly should look at the 
world as an integral whole and not 
in terms of great powers and small 
ones, developed and under-devel- 
oped, and as such give each section 
of the world, irrespective of might, 
race, wealth, geographic setting, 
color or religion, the treatment, sym- 
pathy and co-operation that it 
needed, applying one code of human 
rights and of international justice. 








Necessity for Economic Justice 


—Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand 








One substantial buttress of peace 
would be the removal or alleviation 
of the admitted economic and social 
injustices and inequalities of the 
world, said Sir Carl Berendsen, of 
New Zealand. The steady consistent 
work of international co-operation in 
the economic and social field was 
one of the most hopeful measures of 
the success of the United Nations. 

There was, however, a risk of the 
United Nations so dissipating its en- 
ergies and resources in endeavoring 
to do too much too soon that in the 
long run it might fail to do enough. 

His Government earnestly hoped 
that the United Nations scheme for 
economic and social development 
would be quickly worked out and 
put into practice. New Zealand 
would make a full contribution to 
the scheme when it came into oper- 
ation. United Nations activities, he 
stressed, should be translated into 
deeds, not confined to words alone. 


One of the most common fallacies 
of our time, he observed in this con- 
nection, was “the apparently un- 
shakable belief that, once you have 
passed a resolution, you have done 
something.” “The aim of this Or- 


ganization clearly must be words fol- 
lowed by deeds.” 

Another fundamental requirement 
was the adoption of policies calcu- 
lated to lead to full employment 
everywhere. Success in this would 
require co-operative action in many 
spheres and by many of the special- 
ized agencies. All this work should 
be co-ordinated by the Economic and 
Social Council and supervised by the 
General Assembly. The emphasis 
should now be put on examing the 
numerous problems to be solved be- 
fore full employment policies on an 
international level could be made 
effective. 

Sir Carl also thought that the con- 
ventions and proposals in respect of 
genocide and human rights, would 
in practice mean little or nothing 
unless and until the nations of the 
world adopted and implemented 
them. “It can scarcely be suggested, 
for example, that a people who 
could sink to such a depth of turpi- 
tude as to be guilty of genocide are 
likely to attach meticulous impor- 
tance to their pledged word in a 
convention. Nor, of course, are hu- 
man rights for all times to be pre- 
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Sir Carl Berendsen, Chairman of the New 
Zealand Delegation, is also his country’s Am- 
bassador in Washington. 


served merely because the nations 
declare that they should be.” 

In addition, Members should not 
lose sight of the fundamentally im- 
portant functions exercised by the 
United Nations in the promotion of 
understanding among its Members 
and in the field of conviliation. But, 
Sir Carl warned, “unless now, and in 
the years immediately to come, we 
are successful in preventing war, 
then the soaring hopes of mankind 
will fall broken to the ground.” 
There should be no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that we have not been 
successful in the establishment of a 
system of collective security which 
was the primary purpose of the 
United Nations. The plain fact of 
the matter is that the structure which 
was approved in San Francisco was 
never adequate to support an effec- 
tive system of collective security. 

“While each of the five great pow- 
ers insists on retaining to itself not 
only the right to say whether it itself 
wili take action but, incredible as 
it may sound, the right to prevent the 
Organization from _ taking action, 
even if that one great power is in a 
minority of one—while this blot on 
the Charter remains, we can never 
have an effective system of collective 
security.” 

The truth of this assertion, he sug- 
gested, was proved by the necessity 
of the establishment, for purposes 
of self-defense, of two separate and 
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limited systems of collective security, 
one being that for the Americas, and 
the other the Atlantic Pact. Al- 
though these were essential in pres- 
ent-day circumstances, no one could 
possibly suggest that the peace of the 
world would, in the long run, be 
maintained by such limited and par- 
tial arrangements. 

Sir Carl, nevertheless, believed 
“that if the world has the good for- 
tune to enjoy a long enough period 
of peace, the United Nations will 








prove itself able to preserve the 
peace; that if we have sufficient time 
we shall find means to free ourselves 
of the shackles of the veto and to 
establish an effective Organization of 
all peace and liberty-loving countries 
determined to protect themselves, all 
for one and one for all, against any 
aggression.” But, he asked, “Have 
we the time?” Man must solve this 
fundamental and urgent problem— 
and solve it in time—or man will 
perish. 








Danger of Overestimating Scope 


—D. U. Stikker of the Netherlands 





A “truly revolutionary” change is 
taking place in international rela- 
tions, said Dr. D. U. Stikker, Nether- 
lands Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
At the beginning of this century, 
contact between Foreign Ministers 
was a great exception. In _ these 
troubled days a Foreign Minister 
was called on to attend in person 
one international conference after 
another. The change would be sal- 
utory, provided United Nations de- 
liberations were always measured by 
the yardsticks of justice and interna- 
tional law. Unless all smaller and 
weaker nations were to be made to 
submit to pressure from stronger 
powers, decisions of the Members 
should not be motivated by political 
considerations of a purely national 
character, based on the interests of 
groups of states. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people were directly con- 
cerned with results of the Assembly’s 
work. 

Unfortunately, the ideal of a uni- 
versal body comprising all nations 
had not yet been achieved. The 
Netherlands delegation would wel- 
come the attainment of universality 
and would favor the admission of 
countries which had been barred by 
“an excessive use of the veto.” But 
the price for the ideal of universality 
would be too high if the conditions 
of the Charter were sacrificed to it. 

For the time being universality 
could be only partly attained. More- 
over, the work of the organization 
remained impaired by lack of agree- 
ment between the great powers which 


prevented the nations from being 
truly united. Nevertheless, improve- 
ment in the atmosphere since the 
last session was highly encouraging. 

Dr. Stikker took issue with a 
passage in the introduction to the 
Secretary-General’s Annual Report, 
which, he believed, overstated the 
part which the United Nations was 
able to play for promoting funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms, 
and understated the paramount im- 
portance of the current ideological 
struggle. This struggle, he stated, 
resulted from two diametrically op- 
posed concepts on human rights and 
freedoms. In one, man as an indi- 
vidual had but a secondary signifi- 
cance, for the state dominated all 
aspects of his life. In the other, it 
was the duty of the state to protect 
the fundamental rights and freedoms 
of man. 

“Let there be no doubt,” Dr. 
Stikker declared, “that these two 
concepts cannot be reconciled.” He 
hoped that the activity of the United 
Nations, within the scope of its com- 
petence, might help to improve the 
situation, but he gave a warning re- 
garding both the true importance of 
the problem and the danger of over- 
estimating what the organization 
could really achieve. 

A realistic appraisal of the lack 
of understanding between the powers 
and of the resulting impediments 
from which the United Nations suf- 
fered, Dr. Stikker continued. fully 
explained why so many treaties for 
regional co-operation had _ been 
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signed in the last few years. There 
could be no doubt, he added, that 
the co-operation of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg in “Bene- 
lux,” the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, the Western 
Union, the Atlantic Pact, and the 
Council of Europe were in complete 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. None of the participating 
countries had any aggressive design. 
Only an aggressor had anything to 
fear from them. The activities of 
the Council of Europe and of the 
United Nations were entirely com- 
patible, he asserted. 

Dr. Stikker stressed the difficulties 
to be conquered on the road towards 
economic integration, but considered 
them by no means insurmountable. 
Steadfast belief in the usefulness and 
necessity of further integration was 
essential. 


In passing, he expressed the view 
that the fact that the Assembly 
threatened to remain more or less 
permanently in session was entirely 
contrary to the design of the Organ- 
ization. Measures for a drastic 
shortening of the sessions were there- 
fore absolutely necessary. The rec- 
ommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee on Methods and Procedures 
deserved close consideration. 


Turning next to three specific 
items on the agenda—Indonesia, 
technical assistance, and the prob- 
lem of the Holy Places in Palestine 
—Dr. Stikker remarked, first, that 
the progress made so far at the 
Hague Round Table Conference 
justified the hope that the discussions 
would lead to a solution. The 
Netherlands Government did not 
deem it useful to go deeper into the 
matter. It was thankful that the 
parties had come together and would 
do “everything in its power to attain 
a harmonious and lasting co-opera- 
tion between the two sovereign states 
—the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
and the United States of Indonesia 
—voluntarily united in the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union.” 


On the subject of technical assist- 
ance for economic development, Dr. 
Stikker said that his country, for the 
present, would not be able to con- 
tribute much. However, it was able 
to provide opportunities to under- 
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developed countries for the training 
of experts in the Netherlands and 
to mobilize Dutch experts to serve 
on United Nations missions or to 
advise other governments at their 
request. 

His Government was concerned 
for the safeguarding of the Holy 
Places in Palestine, he continued. 
This seemed to be a matter for per- 
manent international supervision, 
and he hoped that adequate measures 
would be agreed on at this session. 
If agreement could not be reached, 
internationalization of the City of 
Jerusalem and _ its surroundings 
would have to be seriously consid- 
ered. 

Dr. Stikker referred to “the alarm- 
ingly spreading unrest in China” 
which “may well spread to other 
parts of Asia and may sow the seeds 
of economic disruption and political 
disintegration.” In the economic 


field there were also “extremely seri- 
ous problems,” while in the cultural 
and social fields there were “phenom- 
ena in a number of countries which 
cannot but disturb profoundly all 
those who have freedom and human 
dignity at heart.” 

The fact that, notwithstanding all 
those problems and tensions, the dis- 
aster of war had been averted un- 
doubtedly might be ascribed, among 
other things, to the existence of the 
United Nations. But Members 
should not close their eyes to the 
dangers. “In the last analysis, our 
frame of mind is the decisive factor,” 
he reminded the Assembly, and “the 
mentality of man—of statesmen— 
cannot be changed by resolutions or 
rule of procedure. May Almighty 
God before Whom we bow in all 
humility bestow upon us this spirit 
and the sense of what is right and 
just.” 





Success Despite Suspicion 





—Homero Viteri-Lafronte of Ecuador 





Warm tributes to the United Na- 
tions for its efforts in preventing 
bloodshed in may parts of the world 
were paid by Dr. Homero Viteri- 
Lafronte, of Ecuador. A study of 
the intrinsic seriousness of the prob- 
lems arising through the war, and 
those which had followed the war, 
would show that humanity had never 
been beset by such great and im- 
portant problems. That was why 
they should realize how much posi- 
tive work had been carried out by 
a nascent organization which in four 
years, still developing in an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and even of 
opposition, had been able to act 
intelligently, overcoming many hur- 
dles and avoiding conflicts which 
might have turned into armed 
conflicts. 

Dr. Viteri-Lafronte admitted that 
the United Nations had not done 
everything it might have done, nor 
that everything had been done per- 
fectly. Yet it was interesting to 
study on a global map the places 
where some of the complex activities 
of the Organization were being car- 
ried out by its organs and services. 
One could then see in how many 





places bloodshed was being avoided. 
and how the United Nations’ influ- 
ence had served to facilitate the 
independence of a number of states. 
Such a panoramic view would lead 
to the conclusion that the United 
Nations had done a great deal in its 
four years of existence, and surely 
this work would continue for the 
benefit of all. 

The report of the Economic and 
Social Council on technical assist- 
ance is one of the most im- 
portant topics on the Assembly’s 
agenda, Dr. Viteri-Lafronte said. The 
merit of the plan lies in the fact 
that the need of amplifying and co- 
ordinating aid was now recognized. 
Up to now the plans had only been 
on paper. The goal of this effort 
is to put the miracles of techniques 
and technical knowledge at the dis- 
posal of man, who wishes to take 
greater advantage of the earth and 
to live in freedom from fear, hunger 
and inequality. This topic should be 
considered as an item of interest not 
only to those states that would re- 
ceive assistance, but also for the 
universal comity of nations. 

The International Law Commis- 
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Homero Viteri-Lafronte, leader of the Ecua- 
dorian Delegation. 


sion had selected three questions for 
immediate consideration and possible 
codification. One of these refers to 
the internal jurisdiction of states. 
Dr. Viteri-Lafronte felt that this 
question should be taken up by the 
Commission as soon as possible. The 
question of domestic jurisdiction is 
very often brought up in Assembly 
debates. The “strange, and extensive 
interpretation” which is sometimes 
given to Article 2, paragraph 7, is 
enough reason for priority to this 
matter. The Law Commission or 
the Court should give its consultative 
opinion on the matter of “domestic 
jurisdiction.” 

Ecuador felt that the United Na- 
tions might take greater advantage of 
the services of the International 
Court of Justice. The Court’s very 
important advisory opinion on rep- 
aration for injuries suffered in the 
service of the United Nations, would 
undoubtedly be of great value in 
solving this problem. 

Ecuador came to the Assembly 
full of faith in international co-opera- 
tion. Recalling the recent catas- 
trophe in his country, Dr. Viteri- 
Lafronte said this had demonstrated 
that the brotherhood of American 
peoples was a real fact, and that 
there was a true universal solidarity 
in existence. The rapidity with 
which the United Nations had acted 
to help Ecuador on this occasion— 
and particularly the aid given by the 
specialized agencies and the Chil- 
dren’s Fund. had definitely earned 
Ecuador’s gratitude. 
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Place of Regional Organizations 


Speaking in the general debate 
—which he described as “a sort 
of examination of conscience,” 
Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man, of France, felt that some 
progress had been made in the past 
year. Certain problems seemed 
beyond solution at Paris. Com- 
plete and lasting solutions to these 
had yet to be found but, at least, 
we now perceive them as possible. 
This was some consolation for the 
disappointing survival of the same 
questions from agenda to agenda. 


Such is the case, Mr. Schuman 
said, with the Balkan problem, now 
to be discussed for the third time. 


If the United Nations had been 
called upon to intervene in an in- 
ternal conflict which for many 
years had been rending a noble and 
valorous country, it was because 
the interference of a third country 
has ventured and is still venturing 
to endanger international peace 
and security. But it seemed today 
that operations within the country 
have ended and are now concen- 
trated on the frontier where there 
is little likelihood of their being 
continued or resumed without aid 
to the guerrillas under various 
forms. For the first time, all un- 
certainty on the subject had been 
removed, since certain govern- 
ments which were implicated, by 
announcing that they would close 
their frontiers and proceed to dis- 
arm the guerrillas who had taken 
refuge in their territories, had ac- 
knowledged that their previous at- 
titude was not beyond reproach. 


It was hoped that the tragedy in 
Greece was about to end. But it 
would still be necessary for those 
declarations to be solemnly con- 
firmed and for their implementa- 
tion to be verified by an interna- 
tional body. The Greek people 
would then be able to return to 
their serious domestic problems 
and carry on the work of political 
and economic reconsruction in the 
spirit of reconciliation and respect 


—Robert Schuman of France 


for democratic principles. The 
Assembly should combine author- 
ity and conciliation in order to se- 
cure the goodwill and co-operation 
of all countries concerned. 


While attached to the principle 
of non-intervention in the domes- 
tic affairs of states, whether United 
Nations Members or not, represen- 
tatives could not close their eyes 
to the violation of the fundamental 
rights solemnly recognized as _be- 
longing to all human beings. They 
owed it to the public sentiment of 
their countries, to raise their voice 
particularly against certain police 
or pseudo-judicial methods which 
were incompatible with the guar- 
antees every accused person could 
claim, if justice were not to be 
cynical parody. How could gov- 
ernments responsible for such a 
state of affairs legitimately claim 
a place within the United Nations, 
asked Mr. Schuman. 

Meanwhile, other countries 
which scrupulously conform to the 
principles of the Charter are being 
kept outside by an improper link- 
ing up of several applications for 
membership each of which should 
be examined according to its own 
merits. 


Near East Questions 


When Israel was admitted, the 
Assembly had in mind to facilitate 
thereby the restoration of peace 
and a normal situation in the Near 
East. Those hopes had not been 
completely disappointed. Today, 
hostilities have been suspended and 
the truce imposed by the United 
Nations has been succeeded by ar- 
mistice agreements. Gratitude was 
due to the Mediator and the Acting 
Mediator. But it must be noted 
also, with profound regret, that 
the hoped-for peace is not yet in 
sight because the parties have not 
been amenable. 

One concrete problem which 
requires particular attention is that 
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of the Arab refugees, for whom 
only measures for immediate relief 
have so far been taken. An eco- 
nomic study group has been estab- 
lished by the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to study the possibili- 
ties of repatriation or resettlement. 
Its terms of reference, however, 
seem to have given rise to erron- 
eous interpretations which explain, 
though they do not justify, the 
cautious reserve of certain govern- 
ments. The Assembly must re- 
move these misunderstandings and 
pave the way for constructive, hu- 
manitarian action. 

The second problem was that or 
the future status of Jerusalem. In 
examining the latest proposals pre- 
sented for an international regime 
in Jerusalem, France was guided 
by its anxious desire to respect and 
to put into practice the spirit of 
the resolution of last December, 
which in this matter constituted a 
formal decision of the highest in- 
ternational authority. It seemed to 
Mr. Schuman that the essential 
thing was that a solution should be 
a workable one, and that for this 
reason it should be less concerned 
with satisfying juridical preferences 
than to guarantee practical object- 
ives. It should impose no more 
than the indispensable obligations 
and those should be reasonably ac- 
ceptable to all the parties con- 
cerned in the question. 


Italian Colonies 


On the question of the disposal 
of the former Italian colonies, Mr. 
Schuman thought that one clear 
point was the general desire to give 
to the territories concerned, as a 
final goal, independence under a 
democratic government. Another 
point was that the immediate and 
complete realization of that inde- 
pendence was incompatible with 
the present stage of the political 
and economic development of the 
territories. 

It was on this second essential 
point that agreement had so far not 
materialized—in other words, 
agreement on the best methods to 
be adopted in order rapidly to pre- 
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Robert Schulman, France’s Foreign Minister 
and leader of its Delegation to the Assem- 
bly, has been Premier of France twice since 
1947 and held the portfolio of Foreign Min- 
ister three times, his last appointment being 
in Sept. 1948. 


pare the peoples for independence. 
France, for its part, considered 
that there was justification for the 
view that the normal method 
should be an application of the 
Charter, and that in most cases it 
should be the method of Trustee- 
ship. The proposals submitted on 
those lines were not adopted. 
France was prepared to consider 
other solutions, but she would be 
unable to associate herself with 
any solution, however praiseworthy 
in sentiment, which did not define 
the stages whereby “those territor- 
ies are to go towards a liberty 
which is neither a snare nor an 
adventure.” It was not in the in- 
terests of either the peoples con- 
cerned, or of international peace 
to run the risk of disorder, anarchy 
and affliction. Due account should 
also be taken of the services ren- 
dered by Italy in the past in the 
development of her colonies. 
Italy, which was unjustly kept 
outside the United Nations, had 
resumed her place as a great demo- 
cratic nation. She might still make 









a great contribution to the joint 
work of civilization, Mr. Schuman 
said, and we had no right to disre- 
gard this. 


Disarmament 


Disarmament and the control of 
atomic energy Mr. Schuman listed 
as problems which are likely to re- 
main in an impasse unless there is 
a radical change in peoples’ minds 
and in international relations. As 
long as the real spirit of confidence 
fails to gain the upper hand in in- 
ternational relations, as long as the 
questions of Germany and Japan 
and the relations between east and 
west have not been tackled, “it 
would be useless to open once 
again inconclusive debates which 
could only turn into polemics and 
propaganda, and emphasize and in- 
crease the present weakness of the 
international organization.” 


Regional Agreements 


Meanwhile, the responsible gov- 
ernments have the right and duty 
to take within the limits laid down 
by the Charter any measures to 
strengthen security. They are jus- 
tified in organizing legitimate indi- 
vidual and collective defence and 
in concluding regional agreements. 

Referring to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Mr. Schuman said this was 
exclusively defensive. It neither 
aimed at nor threatened any state. 
Abiding strictly by the spirit and 
letter of the Charter of the United 
Nations, it had no purpose other 
than to consolidate the security of 
an area of the world so often af- 
flicted, and to do so by means of 
unequivocal mutual undertakings, 
and the building up of the defences 
of peaceful countries. 


With regard to the Council of 
Europe, the purpose of that organ 
was not to reinforce security but 
to initiate a vast structural reform 
of the “old European continent.” 
The purpose was to create among 
the states-members of the Council, 
by progressive development and 
democratic methods, political and 
economic ties of such a nature that 
the totality of those states would 
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constitute a unity. Co-operation 
among European countries, the re- 
moval of barriers preventing the 
free movement of individuals, 
goods and money, the development 
of a feeling of solidarity, and a 
judicious distribution of tasks—all 
these must contribute to the solu- 
tion of the difficulties created by a 
succession of wars. 


Germany’s Future 


The German problem is at the 
centre of the European problem. 
The situation on Berlin has eased. 
The last meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers had found a 
modus vivendi, though not an 
over-all solution to harmonize the 
policy of occupying powers. 

Since there was no possibility 
for the time being of a peace settle- 
ment, the Western powers had to 
reorganize provisionally the part of 
Germany under their jurisdiction. 
A constitution drawn up by au- 
thorized representatives of the peo- 
ple has entered into force. Once 
again the destiny of Germany is in 
the hands of Germans. Events 
would show whether they were 
capable of coping with the respon- 
sibilities restored to them. 


Austrian Treaty 


Although the “Big Four” Coun- 
cil had failed to agree on Ger- 
many, it appeared that they have 
now paved the way to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty with Austria, facili- 
tating the end of military occupa- 
tion in that country. Negotiations 
for the drafting of the final texts 
were carried on throughout the 
summer, he said, and were now 
being resumed in New York. We 
are very anxious, Mr. Schuman 
said, to conclude these negotiations 
before the Austrian elections in 
October. Thus, on this at least, 
the wish expressed by the Assem- 
bly last year would be fulfilled. 
Austria would then be able to take 
her place together with other na- 
tions which had not betrayed either 
the cause of international morality 
or that of democracy and freedom. 
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Appeal for Limiting Use of Veto 


—Victor Belaunde of Peru 








Victor Belaunde, leader of the Peruvian 
Delegation. 


An appeal for limited use of the 
veto by the great powers was made 
by Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of 
Peru. Recalling the spirit of San 
Francisco, Dr, Belaunde said this was 
one of trust in the two fundamental 
principles of harmonious life among 
nations—human dignity and justice. 
The principles enunciated in the pre- 
amble to the Charter had been af- 
firmed by General Smuts, speaking 
for the younger nations. Unfortu- 
nately, however, certain principles 
had also been included in what 
might be termed the operative part 
of the Charter which were contrary 
to those central ideas of international 
life. 

According to the Charter, the 
great powers had the direct and pri- 
mary responsibility for maintaining 
international peace and security. But 
that harmony did not become an 
axiom, nor a rule, said Dr. Belaunde. 
The smaller nations wanted to sep- 
arate coercive measures from peace- 
ful settlements. As far as such 
measures were concerned, Peru and 
Belgium had stated that a veto 
could be applied. A power that did 
not wish to take that type of meas- 
ure against a country to which it was 
bound by tradition, religion or blood, 


could abstain and avoid having to 
vote on coercive measures. But the 
others had even refused to accept a 
compromise. The error was to have 
established unanimity as a rule and 
a majority vote as an exception, 
when the very nature of things made 
it imperative that the majority should 
be the rule and unanimity the excep- 
tion. On this legal paradox the 
United Nations had had “to eke out 
its living,” and Dr. Belaunde thought 
that that was why they had such 
problems before them today. 

The smaller nations extended a 
very cordial and respectful appeal to 
the great powers to look upon the 
exercise of the veto, and the rules 
governing it, and the moral expres- 
sion of an obligation which they 
took upon themselves at San Francis- 
co. It should be recalled that they 
had then stated that the veto would 
be utilized only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

The unlimited use of the veto im- 
plied a state that was all powerful, 
a political structure of absolute su- 
premacy. It implied the non-exist- 
ence of justice so far as the state 
was concerned. That was why Peru 
held that the idea of justice over and 
above the state was a conception in- 
compatible with the veto. 


“Blind Faith’ of League 


The United Nations had passed 
through a very serious crisis, said 
Dr. Belaunde. Great progress had 
been made in the enormous services 
supplied by the United Nations, its 
ancilliary bodies and_ specialized 
agencies on different levels in all 
parts of the world. Despite this, 
they should not lose sight of the 
spirit and moral atmosphere which 
guided everything and upon which 
peace and international justice were 
based. 

The League of Nations had, he re- 
called, possessed a blind faith in 
what might be called “juridical or 
legal mechanisms,” but it did not 
know how to take care of the prin- 
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cipal element of international living. 
This was a conception of universal 
life that had to gyrate around the 
eternal poles and diameters, and 
which was founded on the supreme 
dignity of human beings and the 
principle that the state is subject to 
justice. Hidden causes—incompati- 
ble with conceptions that enabled 
countries to live together—had un- 
dermined the life of the old League. 

Ever since its birth, there had 
been a lurking danger that, despite 
technical developments and contin- 
uous institutional progress, the same 


erroneous conceptions of life might 
manage to filter through into the 
United Nations and create an atmos- 
phere of distrust, not only in the 
Organization itself but in all human- 
ity. In order to restore an atmos- 
phere in which all nations could 
work for spiritual factors, Dr. Bel- 
aunde concluded, they must proclaim 
the truth in the Assembly, without 
fear or hesitation. They must per- 
petuate the spirit of San Francisco— 
the spirit of trust. They must become 
the keepers of the application of 
that principle. 





Call to End Cold War 


—Hector Castro of El Salvador 





An urgent appeal for the General 
Assembly to end the so-called “cold 
war” which divides nations into ad- 
verse groups was made by Dr. Hector 
David Castro, of El Salvador. Be- 
cause of differences among those 
who were victorious in the last war, 
the peace treaties have not yet been 
signed. The world still lived under 
the shadow of war. 

World peace was not yet organ- 
ized. The unhappy truth was that 
the differences in criteria between the 
defeated states and the victor coun- 
tries were, at times, less than the 
differences of opinion between the 
victor nations. 

This led Dr. Castro to the question 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
which he considered had a great 
defect. This was that it possessed 
no clause guaranteeing the territorial 
integrity of states, not even of Mem- 
ber states. Such a grave omission 
allowed the more powerful nations to 
commit the mistake whereby Poland 
lost half of the territory it had had 
at the beginning of the last war. 


Reviewing the Charter 


There can be no doubt, he said, 
that the failure to include a clause 
in the Charter guaranteeing the ter- 
ritorial integrity of each and every 
Member state, as well as its political 
sovereignty over that territory, was 
not the result of ignorance of the 
old Covenant of the League of Na- 
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Dr. Hector David Castro heads the Delega- 
tion of El Salvador. 


tions on the part of those who par- 
ticipated in the meetings at Yalta 
and Dumbarton Oaks. The great 
powers at those meetings considered 
facts and circumstances in accord- 
ance with their own opinions. 

They had thought that the end of 
the last war would bring territorial 
changes that could not be adjusted 
to the Charter, if the latter was to 
carry a clause guaranteeing the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Member states. 
The Assembly should now seriously 
consider the need for reviewing the 
Charter so that it would adequately 
ensure the security of Members and 


of all those states that co-operated 
in the maintenance of international 
peace. 

Dr. Castro pointed out that, ac- 
cording to the Charter, amendments 
made at a General Conference 
should be ratified by the affirmative 
votes of the five Great Powers. It 
was important that the majority of 
Member states are not placed in the 
invidious position of being frustrated 
by the adamant desire of one or two 
members of the Security Council. 
The El Salvador suggestion would in- 
crease the chances of the success of 
a General Conference. 


Human Rights 


One of the world’s most disquiet- 
ing topics, and a most controversial 
issue in the Assembly, concerned 
the faulty fulfilment by certain Mem- 
bers of Charter obligations regarding 
the respect for fundamental human 
rights. Under international law the 
essential human rights such as the 
right to life, freedom and honor and 
the rights of a pater familias over 
his children, were not subject to the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of a state. 
Their protection was the task of the 
legal community of nations, which 
was the only body representing all 
humanity. Essential human rights 
were above national or domestic jur- 
isdiction of states. Paragraph 7 of 
Article Two of the Charter would 
not apply in such matters. 


Colonial Questions 


On the questions of the former 
Italian colonies and Indonesia, Dr. 
Castro stated the general position of 
his delegation as follows: 

The fundamental idea is that of 
applying the principle of the self- 
determination of peoples in all cases 
where the population of a colony 
desires to obtain its independence 
and, in addition, is able to carry on 
its own government. In such cases, 
no recommendation for the partition 
of the territory of a colony should 
be made without consulting the will 
of the people. Finally, a territory 
can be placed under temporary trus- 
teeship only when its population can- 
not govern itself and take upon 
itself entire independence. 
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Proposal for Big Five Peace Pact 


—Andrei Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. 








Andrei Y. Vishinsky, U.S.S.R. 
Foreign Minister, began his address 
by charging that Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, had flagrantly falsified and 
distorted historical facts. He had 
concealed the truth about the Soviet 
Union’s being the only state that re- 
nounced, as long as 25 years ago, all 
the Czarist treaties which violated 
Chinese sovereignty. Dr. Tsiang had 
also concealed the truth about that 
agreement being the only equitable 
treaty to be signed with China by a 
great power on the basis of respect 
for the principle of equality and in- 
dependence of China, a principle to 
which the Soviet Union was and al- 
ways would be true. 


Dr. Tsiang, said Mr. Vyshinsky, 
had given proof of the hatred of the 
foundering reactionary Chinese cir- 
cles for everything advanced and 
truly democratic, and for everything 
that was being fought for today by 
the peoples of all countries defend- 
ing their independence and freedom 
from the imperialist yoke and arbi- 
trary rule. 


The policy of such Members as 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, under whose leadership 
the Anglo-American bloc functioned, 
could not fail to influence the state 
of affairs in the United Nations, con- 
tinued Mr. Vyshinsky. The great 
and important developments in inter- 
national life since the last session 
showed that the dominating majority 
in the Assembly was aiming at un- 
dermining the influence, authority, 
and very foundation of the organiza- 
tion. In fact, the Governments of 
the United States and United King- 
dom were by-passing the United Na- 
tions, acting behind its back, and 
often working against it. 


Mr. Vyshinsky cited as. examples 
“the unlawful creation” of the Inter- 
im Committee; the establishment, 
“in violation of the Charter,” of the 
so-called Balkan Committee and the 
Korean Commission; and the un- 
ceasing campaign against the una- 
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nimity principle, which was one of 
the main pillars of the organization. 


Furthermore, he said, the North 
Atlantic Alliance inflicted a heavy 
new blow on the organization, for it 
was in direct contradiction to the 
Charter and represented a violation 
by Member states of their obligations 
under the Charter. The Charter pro- 
vides for the right of each Member 
to individual or collective defertce, 
but this right under Article 51 arises 
only in case of an armed attack. 


No state in the Alliance was in 
danger of an armed attack, the 
U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister declared, 
and consequently references to Ar- 
ticle 51 are groundless. Its aims 
really represented the desire of the 
ruling circles of the United States 
and United Kingdom to deprive as 
many states as possible of the oppor- 
tunity to conduct an independent na- 
tional internal policy. The pact was 
also intended to make use of those 
states as an auxiliary means for ac- 
complishing world domination and 
to intimidate the states which did 
not consent to subject themselves to 
the dictate of the Anglo-American 
group. 


Mr. Vyshinsky also cited the 
“bankrupt” Marshall Plan as an- 
other measure directed toward the 
undermining of the United Nations. 
This Plan was splitting Europe into 
two camps, he said, and was leading 
to the liquidation of the national 
sovereignty of the Western European 
states. The Plan had brought con- 
siderable advantage to United States 
monopolies — $18.000,000,000 in 
1947 and $21,000,000,000 in 1948 
-——but it had not only failed to im- 
prove the economy of Western Eu- 
rope, but had undermined it com- 
pletely. 


He referred to a sharp decline of 
industrial outout in Western Eurove 
in the first three months of 1949 
and to a rapid growth of unemploy- 
ment. In contrast, the Soviet Union 





Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. leader of the 
Soviet Union Delegation, and one of the 
Assembly's Vice-Presidents, Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky took part in the Paris, New York and 
Moscow meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in 1946 and 1947. 


and the countries of the people’s de- 
mocracies were successfully fulfilling 
their plans for rehabilitation and fur- 
ther developing the national econ- 
omy. The Soviet Union was con- 
tinuously strengthening its economic 
power and raising the cultural and 
material standard of life of the Soviet 
people. Industrial output in the 
U.S.S.R. had increased, the working 
class was growing in numbers, labor 
productivity was steadily rising, 
prices for mass-consumption goods 
were decreasing, and the real wages 
of the working people were going 
up along with their purchasing 
power. 


Mr. Vyshinsky blamed the policy 
of the United States and United 
Kingdom as the principal reason for 
the “utterly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs” in the Security Council, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Com- 
mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, Military Staff Committee, 
Economic and Social Council, and 
other important United Nations 
bodies. In all of these, he said, they 
were following the method of dic- 
tating and imposing their decisions 
on other states. 

The United Nations must correct 
the situation, but, he warned, this 
was possible only if the Members 
observed the Charter and its prin- 
ciples. 
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The United States and United 
Kingdom, as well as certain other 
countries following in their wake, he 
said, were pursuing contrary aims— 
the undermining of international co- 
operation, the creation of aggressive 
military blocs, and the preparation 
of a new war. In these plans the 
warmongers were pinning their main 
hopes on atomic weapons. At the 
same time, they were carrying on a 
frantic armaments race while en- 
couraging unbridled war propaganda. 

This increasing propaganda was 
being spread despite the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Assem- 
bly in 1947. One of the aims of 
this propaganda was to justify the 
military preparations in the eyes of 
the masses of the people and to use 
the propaganda and the resulting 
war hysteria as a means of pressure 
for increasing military appropria- 
tions. 

On the other hand, said Mr. Vysh- 
insky, the Soviet Union was faithful 
to the principles of international co- 
operation and was opposing the for- 
mation of military blocs and aggres- 
sive military groups. It considered 
it a duty to add its voice and that of 
the United Nations to the voices of 
millions of people who were oppos- 
ing war and standing for peace and 
friendship among nations. 

Mr. Vyshinsky therefore formally 
submitted the following three pro- 
posals: 

“1. The General Assembly con- 
demns the preparations for a new 
war now being conducted in a num- 
ber of countries, and particularly in 
the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, as reflected in the 
war propaganda encouraged by Gov- 
ernments, in the armaments race and 
the inflation of military budgets in- 
flicting heavy burdens on the people, 
the establishment of numerous mili- 
tary, naval and air bases on the 
territories of other countries, the 
organization of military blocs of 
states pursuing aggressive aims di- 
rected against peace-loving demo- 
cratic countries, and the implementa- 
tion of other measures having 
aggressive purposes. 


“2. Just as the civilized nations 
long since condemned as a heinous 
crime against humanity the use for 
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military purposes of poisonous gases 
and bacteriological media, the Gen- 
eral Assembly regards the use of 
atomic weapons and other means of 
mass destruction as being contrary to 
the conscience and honor of the 
nations and incompatible with mem- 
bership of the United Nations, and 
considers as inadmissible any further 
delay in the adoption by the United 
Nations of practical measures for the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of ap- 
propriate strict international control. 

“3. The General Assembly calls 
upon all states to settle their disputes 
and differences by peaceful methods, 
and to refrain from resort to force 
or the threat of force. The General 
Assembly, taking note, in this con- 





nection, of the undeviating desire 
and will of the peoples to avert the 
threat of a new war and ensure the 
maintenance of peace—as expressed 
in the mighty, popular movement in 
all countries for peace and against 
the warmongers—and having regard 
to the fact that the primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security lies on 
the shoulders of the five powers, 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, unanimously expresses the 
wish that the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom, China, 
France, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will unite their 
efforts to this end and will conclude 
among themselves a Pact for the 
Strengthening of Peace.” 








Redouble Effort for Peace 


—Abdul Rahim Bey of Egypt 





The representative of Egypt, 
Kamel Abdul Rahim Bey, regretted 
that after three years of continuous 
and arduous endeavors to maintain 
peace and security, the threat of 
war was still hanging over the 
world. The Berlin crisis had been 
successfully handled, but many 
vital questions were still pending, 
and differences among the great 
powers were still pronounced. The 
efforts at this session and after- 
wards must be redoubled to at- 
tain the ultimate goal of peace and 
security. 

Unrest and insecurity in Europe, 
the Near East, and the Far East 
contained a real menace to the 
peace of the world, he continued. 
For its part, Egypt would loyally 
endeavor to contribute to a con- 
structive and peaceful settlement 
of all the problems confronting the 
United Nations. In particular, it 
would continue to co-operate in 
reaching a just and definitive solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem, 
which was of grave concern to 
Egypt. 

The future of the former Italian 
colonies was an equally important 





question, Abdul Rahim Bey said. 
The Egyptian delegation remained 
firm in its determination to press 
for the unity and independence of 
Libya, which was the only solution 
based on equity. The maturity of 
the Libyan people for independ- 
ence was generally recognized, and 
their unity was based on strong 
ties of religion, race, culture, com- 
mon history, and economic inter- 
dependence. 

As to the former Italian col- 
onies of East Africa, Egypt would 
abide by the principles and high 
ideals of the Charter and would 
faithfully take into consideration 
the interests of the inhabitants. 


Abdul Rahim Bey expressed the 
hope that the Round Table Con- 
ference at The Hague would ac- 
complish a satisfactory result in 
the Indonesian question. 

Noting with regret that, because 
of the differences among the great 
powers, the Security Council had 
been unable to establish the armed 
forces provided for in Article 43 
of the Charter, he also declared 
that the Big Five had failed to dis- 
charge their responsibilities under 
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Article 106. (This article pro- 
vides that, pending the coming into 
force of special agreements under 
Article 43, the Big Five should 
consult with one another and, as 
occasion requires, with other Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, with 
a view to such joint action on be- 
half of the Organization as may be 
necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and se- 
curity. ) 

“This is a deficiency requiring 
a proper and adequate remedy,” 
Abdul Rahim Bey declared. “The 
continued lack of an armed force at 
the disosal of the United Nations 
could place this great Organization 
in a precarious position similar to 
that which frustrated the peace ef- 
forts of the League of Nations. 


“Persistent disagreements be- 
tween the great powers have fur- 
ther accentuated this regrettable 
situation and obstructed agree- 
ment not only on the prohibition 
and control of atomic energy and 
other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, but also on the reduction and 
regulation of conventional arma- 
ments.” 

Expressing appreciation of the 
efforts made so far by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies 
in dealing with the economic prob- 
lems of the world, Abdul Rahim 
Bey looked forward, however, to 
more positive measures, for there 
was still much to be done. The 
organization should not deteriorate 
into an instrument of political pres- 
sure, he warned. All should strive 
for unanimity of purpose. 





Prerequisites for Success 


—Carlos E. Stolk of Venezuela 








All the activities of the United 
Nations, said Dr. Carlos Eduardo 
Stolk, of Venezuela, have taken 
place, since its inception, under po- 
litical pressures, social convulsions, 
and economic crises. These stultified 
its work, and created many difficul- 
ties in bringing together opposing 
trends and ideas. 

The international tension over Ber- 
lin and the public scepticism and 
pessimism about the United Nations 
which existed when the Assembly 
met in Paris last year, has abated, 
thanks to the common sense which 
prevailed in the United Nations, 
especially in the Assembly. Certain 
fundamental divergences of opinion, 
however, still exist; and putting a 
final end to the war and signing the 
peace treaties still remain indispens- 
able prerequisites for the functioning 
of the United Nations. 

“This organization cannot main- 
tain international peace and security 
unless international peace and secur- 
ity have already been achieved. 
Many of the provisions of the Char- 
ter cannot be put into force until 
that prior condition has been met.” 
Nevertheless, progress towards a per- 
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manent peace now seems more prom- 
ising than when the Assembly last 
met. 

The mediation and conciliation in 
Palestine and Indonesia, for instance, 
show the undeniable value of the 
peaceful settlement of conflicts when 
used as an instrument of the United 
Nations. Dr. Stolk hoped that sim- 
ilar results would be produced in 
Kashmir. 

Turning next to the work of the 
United Nations in the economic and 
social fields, he stressed the value 
of the interest shown during the 
past year in: 
© The economic development of un- 
der-developed countries. 
® The provision of technical assist- 
ance to such areas. 

@ The promotion of conditions of 
full employment and economic sta- 
bility. 

The expanded technical assistance 
program prepared by the Economic 
and Social Council, he said, “will 
tend to bring about a re-birth of 
international trust,” freeing men all 
over the world from fear and want. 

The Trusteeship System becomes 
stronger as time goes on, and the 


situation of the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories has been of concern to 
the Assembly. 

Warning against the “obvious lack 
of co-operation onthe part of certain 
states when they consider certain 
political problems,” he stated that the 
implementation of the rule of un- 
animity has given rise to further 
obstacles to the work of the organ- 
ization—in connection, for instance, 
with the admission of new Members. 
Holding up thirteen applications for 
Membership limits the authority and 
damages the prestige of the United 
Nations. The use of the veto would 
seem to be unjustified when deter- 
mined by reasons other than those 
laid down in Article 4 of the Char- 
ter. Provisions relating to Member- 
ship must be carried out on the basis 
of the universality of the United 
Nations. 

Another question giving rise to 
contradictions is that of the inter- 
pretation of provisions of the Char- 
ter. One notable example concerns 
Article 2(7), which safeguards the 
sovereignty of states “in matters 
which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state.” In 
a number of instances, the minority 
disregarded the opinion of the major- 
ity because it thought that this pro- 
vision was being violated. Thus 
progress was hindered in such im- 
portant questions as human rights. 

Therefore an attempt should be 
made to define the principle of non- 
intervention as applied to different 
provisions of the Charter which 
establish general principles of inter- 
national co-operation on economic, 
social, cultural, and humanitarian 
questions. The International Court 
of Justice or the International Law 
Commission might help by giving 
objective opinions on this matter. 

The Court should also play an im- 
portant role whenever a difference 
arises in the Assembly regarding the 
existence of facts which, if substan- 
tiated, might be a violation of the 
Charter. 

Going on to discuss implementa- 
tion of Article 43 of the Charter, 
the reduction of armaments and the 
control of atomic energy, Dr. Stolk 
said that those problems cannot be 
solved until there is a minimum of 
trust and understanding between na- 
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tions, especially the big powers. He 
hoped that the obstacles would not 
be made an excuse for dilatory tac- 
tics which hinder the work of the 
United Nations, so making it im- 
possible to come to a decision. 
Another question which Dr. Stolk 
discussed was that of the former 
Italian colonies. He did not believe 


that failure at the last session to 
decide the question constituted a 
fiasco, for the exchange of views was 
healthy. If attention is paid to the 
Charter’s principles regarding Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, the As- 
sembly will do honor to the trust 
given it when it was called on to 
solve this problem. 








United Nations and Council of Europe 


—Paul van Zeeland of Belgium 





“The United Nations is still todd- 
ling,” said Paul van Zeeland, of 
Belgium, warning against those illu- 
sions about its role which had given 
rise to disappointment among masses 
of people. The nations constituting 
the Organization bore the onus for 
its failures, “particularly the powers 
that, by law or by fact, have taken 
the leadership, especially those that 
have resorted to their rights and 
powers to serve ends that were not 
the ends of the community as a 
whole.” 

It should, therefore, be recognized 
that some of the problems confront- 
ing the world after the last war, 
because of their breadth, diversity 
and complexity, went beyond the 
possibilities of the action of any 
organization. Solutions had to be 
sought at varying levels—national, 
international, and regional. 

Some of the problems “fell within 
the framework of activities that a 
national state alone could carry out 
successfully within its own frontiers. 
. . . Others, at the opposite extreme 
of the political scale . . . inevitably 
and exclusively fell within the pur- 
view and understanding of all the 
peoples of the world at the level of 
the United Nations.” 

An appropriate solution of the 
third class of problem required “the 
intervention of intermediary organ- 
izations, particularly regional groups 
whose principal effect was provided 
for by the Charter of the United 
Nations. . . . The United Nation’s 
failure in some fields—a momentary 
failure—has shed light on the obli- 
gation and the need to have recourse 
to such intermediary organizations.” 
It was one of the weaknesses of the 
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League of Nations that it short- 
circuited some of its problems by 
passing directly from the national 
state to the universal organization. 

The desire of grouping on a re- 
gional level had found its expression 
in several regions of the world, for 
example, in the organic framework 
of the Peopie’s Republics under the 
aegis of the U.S.S.R., in the Pan- 
American Union, and in Europe 
through the Organization of Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation and the 
Council of Europe. 

Discussing the role of OEEC, Mr. 
van Zeeland stressed that “if Europe 
wants to regain her true self, she 
must stabilize her economy on a new 
basis by any method, in one or 
two stages. Without delay we must 
recreate and reconstruct the vast 
territory, an area where goods shall 
be exchanged, where capital shall 
circulate, free from the shackles that 
hampered or immobilized them thus 
far.” The will to regain for Europe, 
through a solid and lasting organiza- 
tion, the role which it enjoyed before 
the war, had led Europe’s nations to 
take the significant step of setting 
up the Council of Europe. Because 
“no region can isolate itself,” Mr. 
van Zeeland did not think that there 
was any danger that the actions of 
such a regional organization and 
those of the United Nations would 
become incompatible or eventually 
exclusive. 

The region could only fill its 
necessary role as an intermediary if 
it acted “as a point of contact, as a 
link between the national state, on 
the one hand, and the supreme 
organization, on the other. Only if 
closely integrated in the universal 





organization will Europe live and 
achieve her political objectives.” 
This was the spirit impelling the 
founders of the new institution in 
Europe. They stipulated—a signifi- 
cant detail—that every precaution be 
taken so that the meetings of the 
organs of Europe should not in any 
way hamper the meetings of the 
United Nations. 

“This being so,” Mr. van Zeeland 
said, “I do not shrink from saying 
that every effort in organizing Eu- 
rope serves directly the very pur- 
poses pursued by the United Nations, 
namely, a better organization of re- 
lations among men throughout the 
world. 

Setting up such organizations, fur- 
ther, underlined the need for exam- 
ing the problem raised by the repre- 
sentative of Brazil, namely, “the 
proliferation of international bodies 
with overlapping functions.” They 
should be co-ordinated and simpli- 
fied, so as to re-establish order and 
clarity. 

The fact that organizing Europe 
served the purposes of the United 
Nations was evidenced by the fact 
that the Assembly of the Council of 
Europe had decided to establish a 
Court of Human Rights. 

The significance of this decision 
was that the members of European 
Assembly at Strasbourg considered 
that any violation of fundamental 
rights went beyond the framework 
of national state responsibilities or 
powers, and should be brought be- 
fore a supreme power. 

At the foundation, Mr. van Zee- 
land said, is the national state; at 
the summit, the United Nations and, 
between the two, “intermediary 
groups duly integrated in interna- 
tional action, pursuing at their level 
and within their limitations, the same 
purposes and the same ends which 
are to serve both the individual and 
the collectivity.” At all levels the 
same spirit of loyal and efficient co- 
operation between members, the 
same respect for fundamental rules 
and the same concern for the legit- 
imate interests of all should prevail. 
Regardless of the clouds that beset 
the political horizon, Mr. van Zee- 
land concluded, any and every effort, 
provided it goes in the right direc- 
tion, is never completely lost. 
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The Central Position of. Africa 


—G. P. Jooste of South Africa 








During the 45 months of the 
United Nations’ existence, the As- 
sembly had been in session for 
approximately 11 months. In cases 
where Members had been repre- 
sented throughout by Cabinet 
Ministers with adequate staffs, this 
had entailed the absence of these 
ministers and _ officials from 
domestic duties for an average of 
three months a year. These pe- 
riods of absence were prolonged 
by traveling time, especially in 
the case of far-away countries, 
and added to the burden on for- 
eign exchange resources. 

Drawing attention to these facts 
at the outset of his speech in the 
general debate, G. P. Jooste, 
leader of the South African dele- 
gation, emphasized the imoprtance 
of a more effective and expeditious 
discharge of agenda business. 
Every attempt should: be made to 
resist the tendency to prolong As- 
sembly sessions. Aware of the 
heavy burden placed on the As- 
sembly, he had no wish to mini- 
mize its achievements. What was 
necessary was courage and deter- 
mination to implement solutions 
such as those suggested by the 
Special Committee on Methods 
and Procedures. 

Such shortcomings in the work- 
ing of the Assembly were due 
neither to faulty Assembly 
machinry nor to the handling of 
work by the Secretariat. They 
were largely due to “the unfortu- 
nate spirit which permeates so 
many of our discussions, and to 
the procedure which permits of 
indulgences inimical to interna- 
tional co-operation.” 


Positive Achievements 


The United Nations had 
achieved much, despite the funda- 
mental differences threatening its 
very existence, despite the al- 
most insuperable difficulties under 
which it had labored. In enumerat- 
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ing the positive achievements, it 
had been customary to point to 
the work of the Economic and So- 
cial Council and of the specialized 
agencies. But in the political field 
it had also achieved a measure of 
success, which emphasis on its 
failures had tended to obscure. 


“In Palestine the tide of war has 
receded; in Kashmir a cease-fire 
was negotiated; and in other parts 
of the world crises have been 
averted. For the first time since 
the end of the war the interna- 
tional scene is less ominous, and 
for its contribution to this state of 
affairs let us give credit to the 
United Nations. This Organiza- 
tion fills an essential place in in- 
ternational affairs, It is generally 
realized that a world in which na- 
tions would seek to exist, each in 
solitary sovereign independence, 
must inevitably relapse into chaos 
and war unless we have a common 
meeting place where our mutual 
problems could be considered and 
our differences settled.” 


Limitations 


Nevertheless, limitations should 
be recognized. “There are yet mat- 
ters on which we cannot pro- 
nounce. The United Nations is 
not a world govenment. It cannot, 
by its constitution, by the circum- 
stances of its origin and by the 
very nature of its proper function, 
be a world government.” 

Recognition of this fact made 
clear and understandable the true 
significance of international action 
taken independently of the United 
Nations, as evidence by the North 
Atlantic Pact, the establishment of 
the Council of Europe, and the 
Bevin-Sforza discussions on the 
Italian Colonies. These supple- 
mented the task of the United 
Nations in preserving peace and 
fostering international co-opera- 
tion. 


Unfortunately, those who view- 


ed these measures with  sus- 
picion sought to discredit them in 
every possible way. 

They also sought to apply the 
same technique to Africa, which 
occupied “a central position” in 
the conflict between democratic 
civilization and opposing forces. 


Fertile Field 


“The very conditions which call 
for concerted action in Africa,” 
Mr. Jooste said, “by their nature 
provide a fertile field for the 
doctrinaire and the demagogue. 

“Nowhere in the world has the 
alleged exploitation of native races 
been more widely publicized than 
in Africa. Nowhere have there 
been more sustained and wide- 
spread efforts to sabotage the 
great work of land and human 
reclamation which for a century 
has been carried out by the powers 
who have responsibilities in this 
continent.” 

Those who had experience of 
Africa, however, knew that de- 
velopment in that continent im- 
plied great effort and immense in- 
dividual sacrifice. 


Destructive Criticism 


Reviewing the development ef- 
forts which had been made, Mr. 
Jooste denounced the “constant 
stream of destructive criticism by 
certain powers who have little or 
no knowledge of the problem in- 
volved, and whose main preoc- 
cupation would often appear to be 
to sow seeds of discord from 
which they hope to reap ideologi- 
cal fruits.” 

How often, he asked, do even 
well-meant and sincere criticisms 
show evidence of a real, construc- 
tive approach or indictae the ways 
and means? Educational and so- 
cial progress and the raising of 
standards of living required heavy 
capital expenditure. Even Europe 
with its age-old civilization re- 
quired external aid to maintain its 
standard of living, and the task in 
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Africa is much greater. The na- 
tions of Western Europe, deserved 
tribute for devoting so much of 
their depleted resources in the 
post-war period to promoting so- 
cial progress in their African terri- 
tories. 


“How many of our critics,” he 
continued, “have any conception 
of the immense and complex dif- 
ficulties involved in the rapid, 
sometimes too rapid, adjustment 
of some of the African peoples to 
the strains and stresses of modern 
civilization? 

“Is it not infinitely wiser to en- 
trust the solution of the problem 
to those who have the background 
of western civilization and who 
combine with this knowledge a 
practical experience of African 
conditions and of African psy- 
chology? Above all, is it not wiser 
to recognize that those who have 
the practical experience have in 
this case also the immediate 
responsibility and that ultimate 
responsibility should be left to 
them?” 


Indians in South Africa 


In conclusion, Mr. Jooste com- 
mented briefly on remarks made 
by the Indian representative re- 
garding the proposed round- 
table conference on the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa. 


He recalled Sir B. N. Rau’s 
statement to the effect that South 
Africa’s response in the prelimi- 
nary discussions had so far been 
“disappointing” and that “the out- 
look at the moment is not bright.” 
The South African Government 
was astonished that it should have 
been necessary at all publicly to 
express unjustified and implied 
criticisms of the Union on a mat- 
ter which should be regarded as 
sub judice between the govern- 
ments concerned. Such utterances 
were not calculated to create the 
most favorable atmosphere for the 
hoped-for discussions. However, 
South Africa belived that “it would 
be unfortunate indeed if any dis- 
cussion should take place at this 
moment which might prejudice the 
settlement of the issue.” 
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Possibilities of Easing Tension 


—Stefan Wierblowski of Poland 


a 


Ten years after the outbreak of 
World War II, said Stefan Wierblow- 
ski, of Poland, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations had stated that 
the fear of war had decreased. That 
statement was certainly justified but 
what a tragic admission it is: that 
peoples are living in fear that death 
and destruction may once again 
threaten millions of human beings. 

“Has the history of the past ten 
years provided effective proof of the 
fact that the law of the jungle is 
mightier than the code of collabora- 
tion and of common action of peo- 
ples in the name of progress of man- 
kind? Obviously not.” 

However, the statesmen of certain 
great powers, forgetful of the lessons 
of history, were deliberately violat- 
ing the principles of sincere inter- 
national co-operation. 

In the last year there had been a 
rapid growth of the forces which 
oppose war, and along with the 
struggle of the peoples of the world 
for peace, there were also the 
achievements of the oppressed na- 
tions struggling for their freedom in 
Asia and outside Asia. 

China, for instance, had banished 
foreign exploitation and influences 
from its territory for ever. And each 
people which liberated itself from the 
yoke of imperialism weakened the 
war bloc and strengthened the peace 
camp because it eliminated the very 
sources of conflict which were the 
result of the tendency to dominate 
foreign territories. 


Another great achivement in the 
struggle for peace was the strength- 
ening of friendly co-operation within 
the group of coutries which included 
the U.S.S.R. and the people’s de- 
mocracies. The conditions in East- 
ern Europe were far different from 
those before the war. Then they 
carried in themselves the germs of 
many conflicts. But that period was 
definitely over. 


The Atlantic Pact created an 
aggressive bloc and fixed a sphere of 
influence of a single power. It paved 
the way for a new armaments race. 
This explained the aggressive plans 
of those who are obstructing the dis- 
armament negotiations and proposals 
and preventing the prohibition of 
atomic armaments and other means 
of mass murder. 

The last year, too, has been 
marked by increased interference in 
the internal affairs of several states 
and by open attacks against the very 
principle of national sovereignty. An 
attempt at such interference was the 
diplomatic pressure and the inclusion 
on the agenda, in contradiction of 
every principle of the Charter, of 
the item dealing with the so-called 
defence of religious freedom in 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
Not only had these countries been 
prevented from becoming Members 
of the United Nations, but a cam- 
paign of slander had been unleashed 
against them. 

It was difficult to say that all 
this strengthened the United Nations. 
If, in addition, one of the great 
powers set up a body such as that 
which was called the “Committee for 
Free Europe,” which overtly under- 
took sabotage, diversion, and espi- 
onage and fomented trouble in the 
territory of other United Nations 
Members, and if, in addition to re- 
wards in United States dollars as a 
premium for specialists in under- 
ground work, visas to the United 
States were granted—here was a 
manifest violation of the Charter and 
of the elementary principles of in- 
ternational morality. 

Still other “defenders” of this 
morality did not hesitate to misuse 
religious beliefs and the feelings of 
the faithful to gain their ends. 


The German Problem 


The German problem is the most 
flagrant example of arbitrary deci- 
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sions, of violations of existing inter- 
national treaties, and of the creation 
of a zone of influence reserved ex- 
clusively for the political, military, 
and economic ends of one single 


power. Certain Members of the 
United Nations were tolerating and 
encouraging revisionist provocateurs 
in Western Germany under their 
occupation. 

In contrast, the course of events 
in the eastern part of Germany in 
the Soviet zone of occupation proved 
that it was possible to settle the 
German problem along democratic 
lines on one condition, namely, that 
the occupation authorities who fav- 
ored the creation of a single German 
democratic state carried out a con- 
scious and consistent policy. 

“The development of democratic 
institutions in that state will create 
conditions which will lead towards 
stabilization of peaceful relations and 
towards normalization of its relations 
with other nations. The unity of a 
Germany built on such democratic 
principles would open the road to a 
stabilization of peaceful relations in 
Europe.” ; 

The Polish Government was de- 
veloping its economic relations with 
Germany, particularly the Soviet 
zone, and this showed that the 
strengthening of democratic forces 
in Germany was conducive to a 
normalization of relations with neigh- 
boring countries. 


Economic Balance Sheet 


Turning to “the economic balance 
sheet,” Mr. Wierblowski referred to 
the “ever-growing evidence of crisis 
in capitalist countries.” Develop- 
ment of production had halted or 
declined, unemployment had risen, 
and the standard of life of the masses 
of the people had been lowered. 


On the other hand, despite the 
fact that Poland, other popular de- 
mocracies, and the Soviet Union had 
suffered the greatest destruction of 
war, the dynamics of development 
were strongest there. Unemployment 
had been totally liquidated. The 
standard of living of the working 
Masses was continuously rising be- 
cause salaries were increasing while 
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prices remained stable. The situation 
of the peasants had definitely im- 
proved. Industrial production had 
increased. 

These results followed the creation 
of a system of mutual economic 
assistance with the U.S.S.R. This 
co-operation has taken the shape of 
an organization: the Council of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Mutual As- 
sistance, which is an example of eco- 
nomic co-operation based on full 
equality, and where political pressure 
is non-existent. 

At the same time Poland is pre- 
pared to develop and, in fact, is 
developing its economic relations 
with all the countries of the world 
on a basis of mutual advantage and 
full equality. 

“We reject every attempt at dis- 
crimination and will not tolerate hav- 
ing conditions incompatible with the 
trend of development of our national 
economy imposed upon us. It is on 
this basis that we are prepared to 
develop further our economic rela- 
tions with countries of Western 
Europe.” 

The vital interests of the countries 
of Western Europe suffered by the 
recent “enforced devaluation of cur- 
rencies,” an action which con- 
stituted “an attempt to create 
conditions under which one single 
currency would dominate the eco- 
nomic life of a large part of the 
world.” It is obvious, Mr. Wier- 
blowski said, that one principle aim 
of this manipulation is to make the 
working masses pay for the crisis. 

Poland supported economic de- 
velopment of countries which had 
hitherto been neglected. But it was 
essential for guarantees and assur- 
ances to be given. In no circum- 
stances should territories become 
areas where imported capital would 
arrest and distort their development. 
Aid should in no case transform 
them into bases supplying raw ma- 
terial to great monopolies. 


Big Five Pact 


Poland fully supported the Soviet 
proposal to condemn the prepara- 
tions for a new war, to call a halt 
to further delays in prohibiting atom- 


ic weapons and controlling atomic 
energy, and to express the wish that 
the Big Five should conclude a pact 
for strengthening the peace. Poland 
also appealed to the Assembly to 
adopt this proposal unanimously. 

Poland was not participating in 
any aggressive bloc organized under 
the guise of regionalism. It opposed 
the armaments race, the atomic 
bomb, and bacteriological warfare. 
It looked with sympathy and under- 
standing on any movement for na- 
tional liberation, any struggle for 
liberty, freedom, and independence, 
any fight against oppression and en- 
slavement. It would demand a 
democratic peace for the peoples of 
Greece, Korea, Indonesia, Viet-Nam, 
and other countries which are strug- 
gling for national liberation and for 
democracy. And the first necessary 
step was the withdrawal of the 
American, British, French and Dutch 
armies of intervention. 

The organization must aid other 
peoples rising under the yoke of 
servitude to acquire their independ- 
ence. The Polish delegation would 
never acquiesce in the annexation of 
South-West Africa by the Union of 
South Africa. 


Italian Colonies 


In connection with the future of 
the former Italian colonies, as in all 
cases, its decisions would be deter- 
mined by the welfare of the popula- 
tion and the right to self-determina- 
tion. Poland would also oppose any 
attempt at discrimination on the 
question of the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations. It 
would defend freedom of conscience 
against any attempt to exploit re- 
ligious feelings for obscure political 
motives. 

Mr. Wierblowski considered that 
there were possibilities of easing the 
tension in the international situation 
and of the beginning of collaboration 
between nations. It was quite pos- 
sible that two different politico-eco- 
nomic systems could co-exist and 
co-operate peacefully. Despite the 
warmongers, the peoples of the world 
would decide the march of history— 
“and they say, ‘No more wars.’” 
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The Spirit of San Francisco 


—Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile 








“One of the biggest and most 
disquieting questions of our time,” 
said Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
“is whether the hope of those who 
believed in the United Nations (at 
the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference) are still alive and in- 
tact.” 

San Francisco promised a 
change of mentality, born of the 
pain and sufferings of millions of 
human beings. Within the respect 
due to sovereign nations and the 
right of self-determination, the Or- 
ganizations promoted a sense of 
responsibility in safeguarding in- 
ternational peace and security. It 
consecrated the indivisibility of 
peace and prosperity. Not only 
did these fundamental ideas in- 
spire the United Nations to forge 
ahead overcoming enormous dif- 
ficulties, but they also inspired the 
formation of European Union— 
“one of the most beautiful experi- 
ments in western history and an 
invaluable lesson for the rest of the 
world.” They operated in the 
agreements of the New Delhi Con- 
ference. They gave to the United 
Nations a great victory—peace in 
the Middle East; inspired hope in 
regard to Kashmir; and provided 
a partial solution of the Berlin 
conflict. 

But other grave situations show 
that the spirit of San Francisco 
has been ignored and at times 
deliberately violated. 

One of these situations was to 
be found in China, part of which 
was occupied by military forces 
“at the service of an expansionist 
movement that rejects each and 
every one of the principles of the 
United Nations.” Danger was 
threatening all Asia as a result, and 
the participation of the Soviet 
Union in the events in China 
proved the tragic gravity of the 
situation. 

Nor could the Assembly ignore 
that “the Soviet Union promotes 
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and guides a red crusade to sub- 
mit to its will the domestic and 
foreign conduct of the sovereign 
nation of Yugoslavia. . . . What 
should really alarm our Organiza- 
tion is the will to settle by violence 
that ideological schism, as well as 
the hatefully imperialistic char- 
acter of that attitude, comparable 
to the record of Nazism. In other 
words, it amounts to a flagrant 
threat to the peace.” 

In the light of this, therefore, 
the peace offer made in the gen- 
eral debate by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative was “profoundly ironi- 
cal.” 

The spirit of the Charter had 
gained ground, however, in the 
economic sphere. This had been 
shown not only by the Marshall 
Plan but also recently in the 
spontaneous and efficient col- 
laboration of the United States 
and Canada in aiding Britain in its 
financial difficulties. 

Under-developed countries, Mr. 
Santa Cruz added, had in the past 
few months suffered “the impact 
of the disordered and chaotic state 
of international economic affairs. 
They have seen their natural 
resources seriously depleted, the 
development of their plans placed 
in jeopardy and their standard of 
living lowered even still more be- 
cause of the drop in prices of 
certain basic products. .. .” 

Progress, however, had been 
achieved in international co-opera- 
tion for the development of back- 
ward areas. This was illustrated 
by the technical assistance projects 
arising from the Point Four pro- 
gram of the President of the 
United States, and by the activi- 
ties of the International Bank and 
the United States Export-Import 
Bank. This showed that govern- 
ment leaders were fully conscious 
of the need for international eco- 
nomic collaboration, “a collective 
obligation derived from the very 


Charter and from the realities of 
the economic situation.” 
To avoid betrayal of the spirit 


of the Charter, development 
should be directed towards the 
achievement of better standards 
of living for people in backward 
areas. Drawing particular atten- 
tion in this connection to the plans 
for great investment in Africa to 
make its natural resources avail- 
able for use in other regions where 
they were urgently needed, Mr. 
Santa Cruz emphasized that “the 
human and _ universal content” 
should be preserved in the policies 
governing the development plans. 
If this were not done, “the great- 
est efforts of Africa would result 
simply in ‘dumping’ against the 
peoples of Asia and the Amer- 
icas.” 

Mr. Santa Cruz also observed 
that certain endeavors of the 
United Nations had been nullified 
by the abusive use of the veto 
privilege. Others had proved in- 
effective because of “the per- 
sistently negative attitude” of 
some countries which refused to 
comply with resolutions of the As- 
sembly; cases in point were the 
situations in Korea and Greece, 
and the recommendations adopted 
last May, designed to have the So- 
viet Union permit Russian women 
married to foreigners to leave the 
country. 

“In spite of this,” he said, “the 
world is convinced that the great- 
est chances for peace reside in the 
United Nations. But the struggle 
for peace cannot be limited to a 
defence of the structure designed 
to maintain it. It must be ex- 
tended also to safeguard and 
propagate the idea that forms the 
basis of the structure’s origin, 
whether on the political level, or 
on the social or economic level.” 

Mr. Santa Cruz then dealt with 
a number of problems of par- 
ticular interest to his delegation. 

First, he hoped that a_ definite 
decision would be made about the 
fate of the former Italian Colonies. 
“What is fundamental is the eco- 
nomic and social development of 
these regions, the creation of 
economic foundations which will 
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permit them to attend to their 
subsistence needs and, through 
measures of economic progress, to 
grow out of primitive modes of 
life poisoned by racial and re- 
ligious differences.” 

The future of these territories 
should not be linked to that of 
certain non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories where, in spite of splendid 
efforts by the Trusteeeship Coun- 
cil, the living standards were in- 
compatible with every concept of 
justice and humanity. 


Technical Assistance 


Secondly, special attention 
should be given to the activities 
of the regional commissions and 
some of the functional commis- 
sions of the Economic and Social 
Council. Above all, special atten- 
tion should be given to the pro- 
gram of technical assistance, which 
he hoped the Assembly would ap- 
prove at its present session. This 
program channeled aid to coun- 
tries needing it, instead of to those 
able to pay for assistance. In this, 
it took into account -a social ob- 
jective by making the maximum 
of natural resources available for 
the benefit of all. 

Chile also shared Brazil’s con- 
cern over the increasing number 
of United Nations organs and the 
excessive cost imposed on con- 
tributing countries. Chile would 
support any proposal aimed at 
more efficient co-ordination of the 
work of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 

The latter should collaborate in 
this task, in their own interest. 
Certain administrative costs should 
also be reduced. This could easily 
be achieved without in the slight- 
est affecting the efficiency of es- 
sential services such as social and 
economic technical assistance and 
the services of regional commis- 
sions. 

“We are confident that the 
sense of responsibility toward the 
economically weak countries—an 
authentic and integral product of 
the spirit of the Charter—will pre- 
vail in those who now have in 
their hands the direction of world 
economy.” 
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Interdependent and Indivisible 


—Sir Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan 








The past year has marked a great 
advance in United Nations achieve- 
ments in economic, social and 
humanitarian fields, said Sir Moham- 
med Zafrullah Khan, of Pakistan. 
The project of economic aid to 
under-developed countries was of 
particular interest to Pakistan and 
they were glad to accord it general 
approval and support. The project 
signified further recognition of the 
reality that not only peace and 
security, but also the welfare and 
prosperity of mankind in all their 
aspects were interdependent and in- 
divisible. In fact, mankind was fast 
becoming one family and must learn 
to live together in peace and bene- 
ficent co-operation, or else perish. 

Unfortunately, equal satisfaction 
could not be expressed with the 
work on the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression 
or breaches of the peace, as provided 
for in Article One of the Charter. 

The question of Hyderabad—an 
instance of aggression by a powerful 
state against a weak and peaceful 
neighbor—was still on the Security 
Council’s agenda, but, so far, the 
Council has been unable to take 
steps towards the suppression of 
what undoubtedly was and continued 
to be an act of aggression. 


Kashmir Question 


Recalling that the representative 
of India had made a brief and gen- 
eral reference to the question of 
Kashmir, Sir Zafrullah explained the 
stage at which the efforts of the 
United Nations Commission had 
been brought to a standstill. India 
and Pakistan are agreed that the 
question of the accession of the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir to either 
India or Pakistan shall be determined 
on the basis of a free and impartial 
plebiscite of the people of the State. 
Despite a recently started campaign 


in the Indian Press, he trusted that 
India will not withdraw from this 
position, which it had held for two 
years. 


Once the cease-fire agreement was 
signed, the next task of the Com- 
mission was to bring about a truce 
agreement. Here the Commission 
was confronted with demands and 
contentions which it could not re- 
solve. It therefore proposed that 
all these be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of Fleet Admiral Chester Nim- 
itz, who had been nominated as 
Plebiscite Administrator. One of the 
disputed matters is whether a certain 
question was to be determined at the 
truce stage or whether it could only 
be dealt with during the stage relat- 
ing to the organization of the pleb- 
iscite which followed the truce. In- 
dia contended that the matter must 
be determined as part of the truce 
agreement. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, maintained that it could be 
determined only during the plebiscite 
stage, when it had to be synchro- 


nized with other corresponding 
questions. 
India’s representative had con- 


tended that India was unable to 
accept the Commission’s proposals 
for arbitration in this case since the 
issues to be decided had not been 
clearly defined. But one of the 
questions to be determined by the 
arbitrator is whether the issue that 
the Indian representative has in mind 
is to be decided at this or the next 
stage. Obviously “the arbitrator has 
to determine whether, on the lan- 
guage of the resolutions of the Com- 
mission accepted by both parties and 
the clarification of those resolutions 
furnished by the Commission to the 
parties, the issue must be determined 
at this stage or must await deter- 
mination in the next stage. If the 
arbitrator is of the first view, he 
will proceed to determine it now. 
If he is of the latter view, he will 
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so rule and the issue will be ex- 
cluded from determination at this 
stage.” 


To make this aspect an excuse for 
rejecting the Commission’s proposal 
is to take shelter behind an unten- 
able position. Pakistan had found 
no difficulty in accepting the Com- 
mission’s proposal. If India, as 
claimed, is a loyal Member of the 
United Nations she should “agree to 
some process which would speedily 
resolve the deadlock and enable the 
plebiscite administrator to organize 
and hold an impartial plebiscite.” 

Another dispute, pending between 
India and Pakistan for nearly 18 
months, concerns the apportionment 
of waterways of the rivers cutting 
across the boundary line between 
India and West Pakistan. An inter- 
ruption of the water supplies such 
as occurred a year ago, or even 
diminution or a threat of interrup- 
tion “creates a situation likely to 
endanger international peace and 
security and is inconsistent with the 
obligations of Membership in the 
United Nations.” A year of nego- 
tiations had failed to accomplish the 
restoration of the flow into Pakistan 
of one of these systems, but the two 
governments had agreed on further 
meetings in the hope of reaching a 
friendly solution. The matter was 
urgent. If settlement by negotia- 
tion should prove impossible, Pak- 
istan is willing to submit the dispute 
to the International Court of Justice. 


Reviewing other urgent political 
problems before the Assembly, Sir 
Zafrullah considered the most out- 
standing of these concerned the for- 
mer Italian colonies, Indonesia, and 
Palestine. Happily, the Greek prob- 
lem now seemed to be on the way 
towards solution. 

Pakistan had made its attitude on 
the Italian colonies quite clear last 
May, and again submitted that any 
solution to the question should be 
found according to the paramount 
consideration: the wishes and wel- 
fare of the inhabitants. 

With regard to Indonesia it was 
hoped that an honorable settlement 
satisfactory to all concerned would 
emerge from the conference at The 
Hague. Pakistan felt that it would 
be unable to enjoy its own freedom 
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Leader of the Pakistan Delegation and one 
of the Assembly’s Vice-Presidents, Sir Zafrul- 
lah Khan is Foreign Minister of his country. 
He also led its Delegation at the second and 
tnird sessions of the Assembly. 


and independence until all other na- 
tions of South-East Asia attained a 
similar position. This applied not 
only to Indonesia, but also to Ma- 
laya, to Viet-Nam, and indeed to all 
countries and peoples struggling to 
achieve the fullness of independence, 
both in political and economic 
spheres. 

Pakistan had always taken a clear 
and unequivocal stand on the Pales- 
tine question. The internationaliza- 


tion of Jerusalem was, in a manner, 
one of the conditions precedent to 
the creation of Israel. That state 
had now thrown a challenge to the 
United Nations respecting that con- 
dition. This might provide an object 
lesson to the world, and indeed 
prove a crucial test of the very 
justification for the continuance of 
the United Nations, for the organiza- 
tion to meet that challenge success- 
fully and effectively. 

On the Interim Committee, Sir 
Zafrullah “recorded the impression” 
that the experiment had not justified 
itself. This was due mainly to a 
group of states refusing to partici- 
pate. As a result important questions 
which should normally be remitted 
to the Interim Committee are now 
before ad hoc and Special Com- 
mittees. If it was impossible to 
persuade all Member states to par- 
ticipate in the Interim Committee, 
Pakistan “as at present advised” con- 
sidered that the experiment should 
not be persisted in. 

With regard to international rela- 
tions, Pakistan believed that one 
effort which would help clear the 
atmosphere was to foster knowledge 
in all spheres, and provide accurate 
information, facilitating and promot- 
ing free intercourse and interchange 
across national and _ international 
frontiers. The United Nations activ- 
ities should be intensified towards 
the lowering and removal of those 
barriers restricting free movement of 
ideas, information and individuals, as 
those barriers hindered better under- 
standing and deeper friendly rela- 
tions between the nations. 





“Spoliation by Procedure” 


—Abte-Wold Aklilou of Ethiopia 











Regret at the numerous prob- 
lems reappearing before the As- 
sembly, and representing a legacy 
of discontent and disturbance in 
international relations, was ex- 
pressed by Abte-Wold Aklilou, 
Foreign Minister of Ethiopia. A 
glance at the agenda of the Politi- 
cal Committee and the ad hoc 
Political Committee sufficed to in- 


dicate the slight degree of progress 
achieved to date. For this reason 
it was highly important to profit 
by the atmosphere of relief from 
tension to make up for the arrears 
of work. 

Mr. Aklilou shared the view of 
Brazil’s delegate, especially regard- 
ing the proliferation of organs of 
the United Nations; organs which, 
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multiplying without interruption 
and sometimes without control, 
had effectively hampered the work 
of the Assembly itself. These 
organs had been paralleled by ad- 
ditional sub-committees and com- 
missions of investigation to the 
incredible extent indicated by the 
representative of Brazil. In this 
regard he found it difficult to avoid 
recalling the analogous situation 
which arose in the League of Na- 
tions. Who had forgotten the 
dreary period during which the 
work and existence of that institu- 
tion gradually waned, at a time 
when it sought to bolster itself with 
a large number of subsidiary or- 
ganizations, commissions of in- 
vestigations and sub-committees? 

Mr. Aklilou recalled particular- 
ly the numerous commissions set 
up to deal with a question in itself 
extremely simple, namely, the 
fascist Italian aggression against 
Ethiopia. Largely, it was the inter- 
minable references of that question 
to special commissions that caused 
the League to fail in its duty to 
resolve that crucially urgent prob- 
lem. As a result, the League was 
accused of having practised 
“spoliation by procedure.” 

Unfortunately, the same _ten- 
dency was taking shape within the 
General Assembly. The agenda 
included no less than 68 items, 
of which only eight could be said 
to be political, and of these not 
a single question was new. Pal- 
estine, Indonesia, Greece, Korea, 
atomic energy, disarmament, res- 
pect for human rights, and the 
Italian colonies question were on 
the agenda because the Assembly 
had not been able to solve them 
definitively, notwithstanding spe- 
cial committees and commissions 
of investigation. The Assembly 
could never hope to find a solu- 
tion for any of these problems if 
it persisted in eluding its own 
responsibilities by referring ques- 
tions to other organs. If we are 
working now in an improved at- 
mosphere, it is highly important to 
assume responsibility for resolv- 
ing these problems and for com- 
pleting the agenda. 


Of particular pertinence to these 
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references was the question of the 
former Italian colonies. In this 
matter no one could deny that the 
Assembly had assumed a direct 
and incontestable responsibility. In 
this question, they were sitting as 
a court of appeals. 

It is also the question which is 
ripest for solution. If one recalled 
that the 21 states at the Paris 
Peace Conference referred the 
question to the four Great Powers, 
who in turn referred it, after long 
study, to the General Assembly, 
one readily gathered why it is es- 
sential to face up to the responsi- 
bilities in the matter and proceed 
without further delay to its solu- 
tion. The Assembly had already 
rejected resolutely various resolu- 


tions designed to delay or side- 
track the problem. To the extent 
of the minimum and essential 
demands of Ethiopia, a solution 
was approved by six-sevenths of 
the Political Committee. This 
partial solution was suspended for 
totally unrelated reasons of inter- 
national politics. 

Consequently, the Assembly 
had the duty as well as the pos- 
sibility for a final solution of the 
problem. Such a solution will 
create an atmosphere favorable to 
the solution of the other political 
problems and, thereby, clear the 
way for the re-establishment, after 
so many years of conflicts and 
troubles, of the bases of interna- 
tional friendship and co-operation. 











Attack on North Atlantic Pact 


—Kuzma Kisselev of Byelorussian S.S.R. 








Kuzma V. Kisselev, of the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., began his speech 
with a review of the last four years 
of the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary-General had stated, he said, 
that on the whole the last year had 
been one of progress towards a 
calmer world, with the United 
Nations achieving international co- 
operation in almost all fields of 
human endeavor to an extent un- 
heard of before. To put it mildly, 
he said, this is an exaggeration. 


At its last three sessions, the 
General Assembly had adopted 
287 resolutions on various topics. 
The important resolution on the 
regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments had not been implemented. 
The Commission on Conventional 
Armaments had_ suspended its 
work, as had the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Instead of reducing 
armaments, leading circles in the 
United States and United Kingdom 
first of all had fomented an arma- 
ments race, concluded a North At- 
lantic Pact, forged a western mil- 
itary alliance, rudely violated the 
most important provisions of the 
Charter, and attempted to use the 


United Nations for their own pur- 
poses. 

In his attempts to justify United 
States policy on these topics, Mr. 
Acheson, of the United States, had 
made assertions in his Assembly 
speech which did not “correspond 
to the facts.” The United States 
was now conducting peacetime 
lend-lease, designed to furnish 
American armaments and equip- 
ment to the members of the North 
Atlantic bloc. There was evidence 
that the United States had become 
the centre of the world danger and 
a threat to the peace and security 
of all nations. 

“The one logical consequence 
of the aggressive North Atlantic 
Treaty is a mad armaments race, 
the bloating of military budgets, 
the increasing of armed forces, the 
creation of a broad network of 
military, air, and naval bases, as 
well as a frontal attack on the 
standards of living of the popular 
masses and their democratic civil 
rights.” 

On the other hand, “the peace- 
loving policy of the Soviet Union 
is approved and supported pow- 
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erfully by all those who hate war 
and who cherish peace.” 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. dele- 
gation considered that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had 
failed to solve fundamental ques- 
tions of an economic and social 
character and instead had dealt 
with secondary and unimportant 
issues. Such an important ques- 
tion as the problem of employment 
and unemployment had not been 
solved with concrete recommenda- 
tions, but was transferred to the 
International Labor Organization. 
The same fate befell the question 
of trade union rights. 


During the last few sessions, 
the question of equal pay for equal 
work for men and women was also 
not solved. The Council had failed 
to adopt appropriate measures for 
developing foreign trade among 
Members on mutually advanta- 
geous bases without  discrimi- 


nation and without violation of the . 


principles of equality and sov- 
ereignty of states. Nor did the 
Council take appropriate measures 
for furthering the reconstruction 
of the economies of war-devastated 
areas. 

“Some economists are trying to 
represent the United States plan 
of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas as a simple meas- 
ure which would not involve any 
imperialistic aims. However, it is 
quite clear that the true purpose 
of this plan consists of the desire 
of American monopolists to 
strengthen their economic and 
political mastery over other coun- 
tries, to ruin domestic industries, 
and to glut the market with Amer- 
ican goods in order to control 
sources of strategic raw materials 
with a view to utilizing the latter 
for military purposes.” 

Steps therefore must be taken 
to prevent American monopolists 
from using the cloak of the United 


Nations in order to _ subject 
economically under - developed 
countries. 


“We are in favor of a broad 
program of assistance to under- 
developed countries and _ terri- 
tories, provided such assistance 
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promotes their national develop- 
ment toward political and eco- 
nomic independence.” , 
The Chilean representative, Mr. 
Santa Cruz, said Mr. Kisselev, had 
attempted to divert the attention 
of the Assembly from the U.S.S.R. 


proposal to strengthen peace, and 
had resorted to argumentation 
“which was not in good faith.” 
The Byelorussian S.S.R. fully and 
warmly supported that proposal 
and called on the other delega- 
tion to approve it unanimously. 








Need for Great Power Co-operation 


—Vladimir Clementis of Czechoslovakia 





Dr. Vladimir Clementis, Czecho- 
slovakian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, stressed that the peaceful de- 
velopment of the world depends on 
the co-operation of the great powers, 
especially in the solution of post- 
war problems. For instance, if the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, as in 
1946, should meet at the same time 
as the Assembly and should solve 
further problems, far-reaching effects 
on the Assembly’s deliberations 
would result. 

In cases where one or a group of 
the great powers has tried to 
achieve selfish and unjust aims with- 
in the United Nations, with the aid 
of a mere mathematical and mech- 
anical voting majority, the only re- 
sult has been the non-solution of 
problems. This has happened far 
too often, as in the cases of Greece, 
Korea, atomic energy control, and 
the reduction of armaments. 

The official representatives of the 
United States did all they could to 
minimize the significance of the 
Paris meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers—‘this seemingly con- 
tradictory proceeding certainly de- 
mands an explanation.” But a re- 
laxation of international tension is 
not convenient for a further appli- 
cation of the “strong hand policy” 
nor for a continued waging of the 
“cold war,” nor for the erection of 
an atmosphere of fear, all so neces- 
sary to the tremendous expenditures 
for the increase in armaments and 
to the political and economic sub- 
mission of other countries. 

“If, in spite of this attitude of the 
leading country of the capitalist 
world, in spite of the Atlantic Pact 
and continuous provocative warmon- 
gering, we can still, and rightly so, 
speak of a lessening of the tension 
and of a lessening of the fear of war, 


this is thanks to the consequent at- 
titude and activity of the Soviet 
Union and to the powerful move- 
ment, embracing hundreds of mil- 
lions of people from all over the 
world, who have so clearly expressed 
their will to maintain peace, to strug- 
gle for peace.” 


Agenda Repetitive 


The usual majority has caused a 
return to this Assembly session of 
problems already discussed at prev- 
ious sessions. Had the United 
Kingdom not pursued the policy it 
did in and around Palestine, for in- 
stance, and had the United States 
not played a double role, this ques- 
tion would not have had to come 
back for a final solution. And it 
could have been solved without 
bloodshed and the hardship that be- 
fell hundreds of thousands on both 
sides. 

The substance of the majority of 


other problems coming back to the 


Assembly is political, and therefore 
they can be solved only politically 
and not by “neck-breaking juridical 
construction nor by a mathematical 
counting of votes.” Typical of such 
questions are the admission of new 
Members and the commissions which 
were established by the usual major- 
ity and are an unmasked instrument 
of American-British power policy— 
the “illegal” Balkan Committee, 
Korean Commission, and Interim 
Committee. 

To declare insoluble the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, and 
the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces—to stop the work of 
the commissions dealing with them 
—would mean abandoning the most 
important mission of the United 
Nations. 
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“Has all this happened,” Mr. Cle- 
mentis asked, “only to justify the 
tremendous armaments production 
which is taking place within the 
framework of the Atlantic Treaty?” 


On the eve of the session it was 
learned that the United Kingdom had 
“generously granted a somewhat pe- 
culiar independence to Cyrenaica, 
keeping for herself all the preroga- 
tives of sovereignty and everything 
connected with it.” And another 
“round table” conference is taking 
place at The Hague. It is clear that 
the tactics of postponement, of mak- 
ing it impossible to reach an agree- 
ment—as in the case of the Italian 
colonies—and the lack of respect for 
the resolutions of the United Na- 
tions—as in the case of Indonesia— 
are attempts to create faits accom- 
plis, to arrive at the so-called “inter- 
nal legal solution,’ which the Union 
of South Africa has undertaken in 
the case of South-West Africa in di- 
rect contradiction to three resolutions 
of the Assembly. 


Human Rights 


The Assembly is again confronted 
with various topics on the violation 
of human rights, with the sole pur- 
pose, apparently, of providing an op- 
portunity to voice prejudices against 
the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies, and thus to offer mate- 
terial for anti-Soviet propaganda and 
warmongering. The present efforts 
—as were the previous ones—are an 
attempt to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other nations. The legal 
punishment of high treason and 
other crimes according to penal law 
cannot be considered as a violation 
of human rights. 


The people’s democracies have 
made their positive contribution to- 
ward the strengthening and expan- 
sion of human rights. Possibilities 
for such efforts are open within the 
scope of the United Nations—for in- 
stance, in connection with war as 
such, and the way it is being waged 
in Viet-Nam, Indonesia, Malaya, 
the treatment of the Natives and the 
Indians in South Africa, or, “in or- 
der not to go so far afield, it is 
enough to go into Jim Crow’s land.” 


Czechoslovakia welcomes the fact 
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that the questions of full employ- 
ment and economic stability have 
been included in the agenda, al- 
though these questions have defin- 
itely been solved in that country and 
in the other countries that are build- 
ing socialism. 

The United Nations will be able 
to fulfill its great mission for peace 
only when it will be strong, when it 
will not permit the by-passing of its 
authority and competence in matters 


granted to it by the Charter, and 
will not permit the misuse and low- 
ering of its authority through the 
creation of illegal bodies and the dis- 
cussion of an incorrect agenda. 
The Czechoslovak delegation fully 
supports the proposals of the Soviet 


Union delegation. Earning the 
name, “Peace Assembly,” which the 
President coined for this session, de- 
pends on the adoption of those pro- 
posals. 











The Right to Self-Determination 


—Edvard Kardelj of Yugoslavia 











The democratic consciousness 
of mankind has made such prog- 
ress, said Edvard Kardelj, Foreign 
Minister of Yugoslavia, that it is 
difficult for statesmen to champion 
relations among nations based on 
inequality or to defend the colo- 
nial system, imperialistic expan- 
sion, or the right of great powers 
to impose their will on smaller or 
weaker nations. However, un- 
sound conditions continue, camou- 
flaged by propaganda devices. 

“The enslavement of nations has 
been formally branded as a crime, 
but it continues to be practised 
through diverse political and eco- 
nomic means,” he said. “The 
equality of sovereign countries is 
formally recognized here, but 
many of those who give lip-service 
to the principle of ‘sovereign 
equality’ have only scant regard 
for this principle when their rela- 
tions with other countries are in- 
volved. Moreover, the dangerous 
precept that peace can be pre- 
served with threats of war is find- 
ing very widespread application. 

“Finally, at a time when there 
is so much talk about the princi- 
ple of non-interference in the af- 
fairs of other countries, interfer- 
ence in practice has become the 
main weapon of the international 
policy of great powers and the 
main source of new war dangers. 
But ‘great propaganda efforts are 
exerted to conceal this and give it 
quite a different appearance.” 


All should strive against discrep- 


ancies between words and deeds, 
and see to it that international 
problems in the Assembly are con- 
sidered for what they are. 

Mr. Kardelj continued that co- 
operation between states with 
differing social systems is both pos- 
sible and necessary. The differ- 
ences do not in themselves consti- 
tute a source of war danger, 
provided the states abide by the 
principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of others. For in- 
stance, when the Chinese repre- 
sentative advocated a crusade 
against communism, this was “tan- 
tamount to advocating war against 
the Soviet Union. It clearly is not 
possible to make such appeals and 
at the same time speak of world 
peace.” 

If the principle of every nation’s 
right to self-determination and of 
every state’s being entitled to de- 
fine its own way of life is flaunted, 
then the danger to peace becomes 
obvious, “not only among states 
with varying social systems, but 
also among states with similar so- 
cial systems. Accordingly, the 
danger of war does not arise from 
differences of social systems.” 


Efforts to strengthen the chances 
for peace depend on the strength- 
ening of the independence of 
smaller states. They can succeed 
only through the creation of eco- 
nomic and other conditions favor- 
ing independence and working to- 
wards the elimination of the 
numerous existing discriminations 
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and economic and political pres- 
sures in international relations. 

It is obviously absurd to speak 
of economic and political co-oper- 
ation on a basis of equality, if 
one starts from the standpoint that 
the economies of smaller and less 
developed countries are merely de- 
signed to serve as an appendage 
to the economies of big, highly- 
developed countries and sources of 
extra profit for them. 

Economic assistance as a means 
for the development and strength- 
ening of the political independence 
of the under-developed countries 
remains an open problem. And 
this problem is the most unsatis- 
factory aspect of the work of the 
United Nations, although its solu- 
tion should be among the primary 
tasks of the organization. 

The United Nations program of 
technical assistance is a positive 
step forward, but the advantages 
of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries cannot be very 
great if those countries do not pos- 
sess the means of applying the 
techniques thus offered to them. 

The requisite material condi- 
tions exist today for rapid econom- 
ic progress of under-developed 
areas and countries, and a correct 
solution of this problem to enable 
under-developed nations to rely on 
the economic assistance of the 
United Nations would help safe- 
guard the genuine independence of 
a number of countries, thereby 
strengthening world peace. 


Dispute with U.S.S.R. 


“A year and a half ago,” said 
Mr. Kardelj, “my country was 
confronted with a new problem, 
that of the defence of its sover- 
eignty and independence. I am re- 
ferring to the naa between the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Concrete measures taken by the 
Government of the Soviet Union 
with regard to Yugoslavia are evi- 
dence of the fact that the former 
does not always interpret the striv- 
ings of the friends of peace and 
democracy. Yugoslavia anpveci- 
ates and supports the positive and 
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progressive stands of the U.S.S.R. 
in favor of peace and peaceful co- 
operation among nations, but it 
cannot help noting a profound dis- 
crepancy between the words and 
deeds of that Government. 

“One cannot speak of non-in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
other countries while, at the same 
time, pursuing a policy such as the 
one now being conducted by the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. to- 
ward the Government of an inde- 
pendent country—Y ugoslavia. One 
cannot profess peace-loving inten- 
tions while hurling upon Yugo- 
slavia such threats as are being 
made by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. against Yugoslavia.” 

Yugoslavia does not enjoy the 
support of any bloc of powers, nor 
has it concluded secret pacts or 
entered into military alliances with 
any opponent of the U.S.S.R. The 
peoples of Yugoslavia wish to or- 
ganize their socialist life in their 
own country along their own lines. 

The real ideological and materi- 
al essence of the “dispute” is being 
obscured, and every form of pres- 
sure is being brought to bear upon 
Yugoslavia in an attempt to mak> 
it yield to foreign hegemonistic 
tendencies. 

“This is accompanied by an un- 
heard of campaign of slanders and 
lies, a campaign for which it is 
difficult to find a precedent in his- 
tory. Economic pressure has been 
organized and has developed into 
an almost complete economic 
blockade of Yugoslavia on the part 
of the Eastern European countries. 
At the same time, attempts are 
being made to impress weak nerves 
by means of lengthy notes and 
open threats; demonstrative troop 
movements are taking place along 
our borders, and frontier incidents 
are systematically provoked. Suf- 
fice it to mention that from July 1, 
1948, to September 1, 1949, alone, 
219 armed incidents were pro- 
voked by Albania, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Hungary, and, in addi- 
tion, there have been 69 violations 
of our air-space.” 

Yugoslavia, only recently at- 
tacked because of its sympathies 
for the Greek Democratic Move- 
ment, is now being slandered 





through the leadership of the 
Greek Democratic Army. A con- 
siderable section ot the world 
press and radio is being enlisted 
for the purpose of spreading “the 
vilest inventions and calumnies.” 


“Concerted Fabrications” 


In addition, at the recent Rajk 
trial in Hungary, concerted fabri- 
cations were produced for the sole 
purpose of slandering Yugoslavia. 
The organizers of the trial needed 
it to “prove” that Yugoslavia was 
an aggressive country which had 
been plotting nothing less than an 
armed invasion of ail the Eastern 
European countries. “The real 
purpose, of course, was to justify 
the aggressive pressure being ex- 
erted upon Yugoslavia.” 

The peoples of Yugoslavia are 
aware of the fact that the only 
course the progress of mankind 
can take is that of releasing, to an 
increasing degree, the creative en- 
ergies of nations, and, further, of 
the fact that this can be achieved 
only by liberating nations from any 
form of foreign domination. This 
is, at the same time, the only 
course leading to international co- 
operation on a basis of genuine 
equality and to a lasting peace. 

In the proposal presented by 
Mr. Vishinsky, particular stress 
was laid on the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union fa- 
vored the settlement of all disputes 
by peaceful means. The Yugoslav 
delegation, however, feels and 
must stress that the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. should, in the first 
place, implement this announced 
stand in the case in which it can 
do so with least difficulty, that is, 
with regard to Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav delegation ap- 
proved the substance of the pro- 
posal, but considers that the pro- 
posed pact would prove to be a 
substantial contribution to the 
cause of peace only if it were 
open to all nations desiring to ad- 
here to it, since all powers, both 
great and small, have an equal 
stake in peace. The co-operation 
of the small powers on an equal 
footing in all efforts to strengthen 
peace is essential. 
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Hope for Middle Eastern Peoples 


—Charles Malik of Lebanon 








Three developments which had oc- 
curred since the last session of the 
General Assembly tended to impart 
new gleams of hope for the peoples 
of the Middle East, said Dr. Charles 
Malik, leader of the Lebanon Dele- 
gation. The first of these was 
President Truman’s “bold new pro- 
gram” for helping in the develop- 
ment of the less developed areas of 
the world. Since his initial announce- 
ment President Truman had often 
referred expressly to the Middle East 
as one of the regions he had in mind 
in connection with Point Four of his 
inaugural address. 

“It is a principle as old as Aris- 
totle,” said Dr. Malik, “that poten- 
tiality must depend on actuality for 
its own realization: what is possible 
cannot by itself realize itself. Con- 
sequently, when vast areas of the 
world, with immense human and 
material resources, hear the voice of 
a great country like the United 
States proclaiming its determination 
to help in their development, without 
the presence of imperialistic under- 
tones, the peoples of these regions 
have every right to be heartened. We 
may thus be on the threshold of a 
new era, one in which increasing 
numbers of less developed peoples, 
whose lack of development is partly 
their own fault, partly the fault of 
certain historical contingencies, but 
in no event the unalterable imposi- 
tion of doom, will be creatively 
swept into the historical orbit of re- 
sponsibility and participation.” 

The second hopeful event was the 
elaboration by the Economic and 
Social Council of a plan for the or- 
ganization and financing of an ex- 
panded co-operative program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic devel- 
opment to be carried out by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Although his delegation 
thought the Council’s plan was not 
on a sufficiently large scale and 
lacked the boldness which the 
vast problems of under development 
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Dr. Charles Malik, leader of the Lebanese 
Delegation. 


requires, it nevertheless marked an 
important beginning towards the 
practical realization of United Na- 
tions objectives in this important 
field. But no amount of technical 
assistance would bring about econo- 
mic development if capital resources 
were not available for investment in 
productive undertakings in the under- 
developed countries. 

The United Nations had not yet 
fully faced the problem of the enor- 
mous gap existing between the capi- 
tal resources of industrialized coun- 
tries on the one hand, and of the 
under-developed countries on the 
other. So long as that gap existed, 
economic development would be gov- 
erned by the slow evolution of eco- 
nomic processes, with no prospect 
of any appreciable rise in standards 
of living for decades and even cen- 
turies to come. Lebanon empha- 
sized that not only in technical as- 
sistance but also in the actual financ- 
ing of development schemes the 
United Nations must play an orig- 
inal, active and constructive role for 
the promotion of one of the Char- 
ter’s main purposes—that of higher 
standards of living for all peoples. 


Another pregnant development 
was the establishment of an Econo- 


mic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East. Commenting on this, Dr. 
Malik said the Arab world was posi- 
tive in its approach to economic 
problems. The Arab world did not 
want to be isolated from responsible 
currents of opinion and action. They 
fully recognized the presence of gen- 
uine goodwill in many quarters. But 
no scheme, however alluring should 
be offered them at a political price. 
The implementation of immediate 
and long-range schemes of economic 
development throughout the Middle 
East was one condition for perman- 
ent peace in that part of the world. 
Economic development alone was 
insufficient. He believed that two 
other fundamental conditions were 
necessary for real peace. These con- 
ditions would be possible of attain- 
ment, if only all powers concerned 
had time, in these grim and distract- 
ing days, to get together and con- 
centrate on their problems. These 
were perfectly manageable if it were 
not for the fact that there were end- 
less other more important claims on 
people’s attention than their own. 


Injustice Must be Removed 


In addition to economic develop- 
ment, the sense of deep injustice 
which rankled in people’s hearts must 
be removed, Dr. Malik continued. 
When this sense embodied itself in 
literature, poetry, folksongs and in 
tales of horror handed down from 
parents to children, and when the 
whole thing was viewed as a world 
conspiracy between the great pow- 
ers and the Jews against the Arabs, 
then it was clear that they were 
dealing with a very difficult situation. 

Peace could not eradure in the 
Near East in the absence of effective 
international guaranteees against ag- 
gression. Dr. Malik believed that it 
was the responsibility of the great 
powers, with their vast and vital in- 
terests in those areas, to provide the 
necessary and sufficient external po- 
litical conditions which would make 
that enduring peace possible. 

Earlier in his speech, Dr. Malik 
drew attention to two urgent prob- 
lems which were before the Assem- 
bly, that of the Arab refugees and 


(Continued on page 417) 
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The Fund in its Fourth Year 


By Camille Gutt 


Chairman, Board of Executive Directors, International Monetary Fund 


The Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Board of Governors of the Fund 
was in many respects the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 

It had a deceptively simple and 
short agenda. However, these few 
items, taken together with others 
which were in the minds of the 
Governors as they convened, pro- 
vided the basis for some highly pro- 
ductive discussions, and, as is now 
well known, paved the way for one 
of the most dramatic developments 
in recent financial world history—the 
revaluation of the currencies of 12 
major countries, members of the 
Fund. 

There has been a feeling about the 
Fund that it dealt with rather eso- 
teric matters which had little or no 
connection with the life and affairs 
of the common man. Certainly if 
any series of events can serve to 
dispel such a feeling, these of the 
past few weeks should do so. The 
changes made in the exchange value 
of the curriencies of these countries 
should mean to each person in each 
country a greater opportunity to sell 
profitably the products of his labor, 
and increased possibility of earning 
the imports which he desires. 

The immediate and direct impact 
of the work of the Fund’s Board of 
Governors and Executive Directors 
on the lives of the people of its 
member countries could hardly have 
been more clearly illustrated. 

But it would be easy to allow the 
drama of these changes in par values 
to overshadow the real achievements 
of the Fund’s Annual Board of 
Governors Meeting, of which these 
changes are but the outward and 
visible sign. 

The Fund is primarily a place and 
a mechanism where the most delicate 
and complicated problems in the 
field of money, finance and interna- 
tional exchanges can be and are 
presented, discussed and worked out. 
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The 14-man Executive Board is in 
constant session on these problems— 
two or three times a week. Once a 
year the Governors—one from each 
of the 48 member countries—are 
convened. They receive from the 
Directors a Report on the state of 
the world, financially speaking, out- 
lining significant action taken by the 
Fund during the year to meet these 
conditions, the problems that lie 
ahead, and possible solutions to them. 

This year the Fund’s Annual Re- 
port, which has been reported on 
separately for readers of the United 
Nations Bulletin, (see page 391) was 
an extraordinarily comprehensive 
document. For in this past year that 
long-expected significant postwar 
economic change has taken place— 
the switch from a world sellers’ mar- 
ket to a world buyers’ market. How- 
ever, as I said in presenting this 
Report to the Governors, it is more 
than that. It is the transition from 
an abnormal postwar market to a 
more normal peace time market. 
Production problems, if not com- 
pletely solved, are being made man- 
ageable. The primary problem now 
is becoming where and how to sell 
this production. 

Thus the traditional importance of 
international trade is being restored, 
and with this restoration, the prob- 
lems of the Fund no longer have 
for the public the rather academic 
and theoretical flavor they have had 
for the past three years, but have 
taken on an urgency, a realistic and 
active significance. 

This factor in itself gave to this 
meeting of the Board of Governors 
a direction and importance which 
impressed all observers, and was 
commented on by Pierre Mendes- 
France, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Fund in his open- 
ing address. 

The meeting was, as I have said, 
short—it finished its formal business 


agenda in four days. But these were 
intensive days. To those of us who 
have had experience in international 
meetings of the prewar type, with a 
single morning session from 11:00 
to 12:30 and an afternoon session 
from 3:00 to 6:00, the tight sched- 
uling of these sessions seemed rather 
arduous. On more than one occa- 
sion I found myself pressed to find 
time for a one-hour luncheon, or 
even for any lunch at all. Between 
the Fund and the Bank (for the 
two Boards were meeting together, 
many persons being on both Boards), 
Governors often had as many as five 
separate sessions a day, beginning at 
10:00 a.m. and ending at 6:00. 

This scheduling permitted the 
Board to discuss the Annual Report 
in three parts, devoting one meeting 
entirely to the question of exchange 
rates and par values, one entirely to 
exchange restrictions and convertibil- 
ity, and one to the gold problem. 
These discussions proved most worth- 
while; the guidance they provided 
for the Executive Directors. found, in 
the case of the exchange rate dis- 
cussions, almost immediate response. 
The discussion on_ convertibility 
served to clarify some of the diffi- 
culties attendent upon too hasty steps 
in this direction, but brought out that 
many of the conditions prerequisite 
to progress toward convertibility 
were now in existence. 

The Gold Committee had before it, 
first, the pertinent section of the An- 
nual Report, the views of the South 
African Governor of the Fund on the 
desirability of an increased official 
price for gold and of the Fund allow- 
ing participation by members in the 
world’s premium gold markets, and 
finally a statement by the U. S. Gov- 
ernor setting forth his government’s 
opposition to any increase in the 
dollar price of gold. The discussion 
on this subject was active and re- 
sulted finally in the Governors refer- 
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ring the matter to the Executive 
Directors for a prompt study of the 
premium market proposal, together 
with “all relevant considerations.” 

The Governors also, during’ this 
Fourth Annual Meeting, voted to ad- 
mit Haiti to membership, authorizing 
for her a quota equivalent to US $2 
million, and giving her until March 
31, 1950 to comply with the terms 
of membership. 

The accounts for the fical year 
1949 and the budget of $4,263,400 
for the fiscal year 1950 were also 
presented to the Governors. 

In their closing meeting the Gov- 
ernors elected the Governor of India 
as their Chairman for the coming 
year, and chose Paris as the site of 


the Fifth Annual Meeting next 
September. 

Thus was concluded a most profit- 
able and successful meeting. By a 
businesslike procedure an immense 
amount of work was accomplished in 
a short time. The single-minded de- 
votion of all the Governors to the 
tasks at hand was truly remarkable. 
There was almost complete agree- 
ment on the fundamental nature of 
the problem: that the international 
uncertainties which exist in both the 
political and economic spheres can 
be remedied to a large extent by the 
restoration of order in monetary and 
financial matters. 

Much is expected of the Fund— 
more possibly than its Charter could 





allow. But there are things the 
Fund alone cannot settle. The good 
will and coperation of its members, 
acting in accordance not only with 
the letter, but in the spirit of the 
Fund Agreement, is necessary. And 
to achieve this, such free and frank 
exchanges of views as were forth- 
coming from the Governors repre- 
sented at these most recent meetings 
is fundamental. It is by maintaining 
and expanding this idea that the 
Fund can fulfill its real purpose of 
spreading thoroughout the world the 
concept of orderliness in finance 
matters, based on knowledge, under- 
standing and discipline among na- 
tions, leading to an expanding world 
economy. 


Fund Surveys International Payments Problem 


“The most urgent task today is to 
establish better trade and payments 
relations,” declares the International 
Monetary Fund in its Annual Re- 
port for 1948. 

The Report, which represents the 
consensus of opinion of the 14 mem- 
bers of the Fund’s Executive Board, 
follows up this diagnosis with an 
examination of what can be done by 
both deficit and surplus countries to 
meet the present situation. 

Primary responsibility for restor- 
ing the payments position, the Re- 
port says, rests with the deficit coun- 
tries. And the starting point for 
them is limitation of domestic de- 
mand, and especially of demand for 
investment — although investment 
which will improve the balance of 
payments should be continued. 

But, in their own and in the world 
interest, it would be preferable to 
make the greater part of the adjust- 
ment by expanding dollar exports. 
This cannot be done unless home 
demand is limited by controlling in- 
flation, unless production is shifted 
to goods likely to be sold in the West- 
ern hemisphere, and unless they are 
offered at competitive prices. 

The importance of the price fac- 
tor is shown by figures cited in the 
Report: “While the United States 
wholesale price index for manufac- 
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tures was about 175 (1937=100) in 
May 1949, the indexes of export 
prices in dollars of the principal 
Western European countries export- 
ing manufactured goods ranged 
around 210.” 





Export prices may be reduced by 
lowering profit margins, but, tre Re- 
port points out, the scope for this is 
limited. And reducing production 
costs through greater efficiency is at 
best a slow process. 


\+t2 51535 


(Left to right) Maurice Petsche, Chairman of the Bank’s Board of Gover- 
nors; Pierre Mendes-France, Chairman of the Fund’s Board of Governors; 
and Camille Gutt, Managing Director of the Fund. 
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two organizations are seated on the platform. 


“Where a price reduction of the 
magnitude indicated above is neces- 
sary to expand exports,” the Report 
declares, “it would, in many cases 
seem possible only through an ad- 
justment in the exchange rates.” 

Can such adjustments solve the 
dollar problem? 

“The immediate purpose of an ex- 
change adjustment,” says the Report, 
“is to increase substantially the for- 
eign exchange receipts and particu- 
larly the dollar receipts from exports. 
If this is to be achieved, the ex- 
change rate adjustment must make 
possible a reduction in their dollar 
export prices, and the demand for 
their products must be such that this 
reduction will make an adequate ad- 
dition to sales. In some cases, it 
would also be important that the in- 
creased profitability of exporting 
would encourage a larger production 
of exportable commodities. 

“For exchange adjustment to be 
successful,” the Report emphasizes, 
“it is essential that the expected 
benefits should not be dissipated by 
an Offsetting rise in local prices and 
costs.” It must, therefore, have pub- 
lic support and it must be accom- 
panied by appropriate fiscal and 
credit policies. 

“If the public recognizes that an 
expansion of exports is necessary to 
maintain the flow of imports, and 
is prepared to accept higher import 
prices without insisting on corres- 
ponding changes in incomes, ex- 
change adjustments in the deficit 
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The Governors of the Bank and Fund, and their advisers, at a joint 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., on September 13. Officers of the 





countries should involve only a rela- 
tively small rise in the cost of living. 
If, however, the public is insistent on 
offsetting by higher incomes even a 
moderate rise in the cost of living, 
the result will be the almost com- 
plete dissipation of the benefits of 
exchange adjustment. Even if an 
exchange adjustment is accomplished 
without a significant rise in prices 
and costs, it would be futile if 
the greater demand abroad were not 
matched by an equivalent supply of 
exports. Unless home demand is 
restrained, the expansion of exports, 
which alone can justify an exchange 
adjustment, will not be achieved.” 

“Every country with a payments 
problem—and this includes both sur- 
plus and deficit countries—has a di- 
rect interest,” states the Report, “in 
the establishment of exchange rates 
in other countries that will encourage 
a pattern of trade conducive to a bet- 
ter balance in international pay- 
ments.” 


Role of Surplus Countries 


Surplus countries, too, have a role 
to play in restoring the balance in 
international payments. They should 
keep their economies operating at a 
high level, minimize the trade bar- 
riers that restrain imports, and sim- 
plify customs procedures. 

A new element in the payments 
problem, the Report points out, is 
the decline in the level of business 
activity in the United States. “If the 
decline in such activity, and hence 





in United States imports, should 
persist and intensify, it would be a 
serious setback to the deficit coun- 
tries in their efforts to increase dol- 
lar earnings.” Many countries may 
therefore find it necessary to reduce 
imports from the United States and 
offset this reduction by discrimina- 
tory arrangements for larger imports 
from other areas. 

Restrictive and _ discriminatory 
measures, however, even if intended 
to be temporary, “may foster the for- 
mation of exclusive economic blocs,” 
the Report warns, “each with its own 
price structure, each tending increas- 
ingly to insulate itself from the rest 
of the world” by the need to protect 
its own inconvertible currency sys- 
tem by trade restrictions and trade 
controls. This might _ seriously 
threaten the strength and independ- 
ence of the weaker economies, with- 
out the assurance that they could 
offer the members of such blocs a 
satisfactory way out of their diffi- 
culties. 

“For deficit countries this empha- 
sizes the urgency for their taking 
bold measures to im>rove their dol- 
lar position. For the United States, 
the need is to avoid such a reduction 
in demand as will threaten an en- 
during and large contraction of 
world trade and necessitate over wide 
areas greater restrictions and new 
discriminations against imports from 
the United States.” 


International Investment 


International investment also has 
an important part in establishing 
better balance in international pay- 
ments. An adequate flow of capi- 
tal, particularly to under-developed 
countries, can help the deficit coun- 
tries to increase their exports in the 
favorable environment of a larger 
volume of world trade. The assur- 
ance of fair treatment to foreign in- 
vestment, however, is a basic condi- 
tion for the revival of international 
investment. “The greatest encour- 
agement for this would be an indi- 
cation that the deficit countries 
themselves are taking effective steps 
to place their international payments 
in order.” 

Changes in exchange rates to ad- 
just a country’s economy to its real 
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international economic position, 
should not be regarded as abandon- 
ment of a policy of exchange stabil- 
ity. They should rather be regarded, 
the Report says, as focusing this pol- 
icy on a different parity better suited 
to the new conditions. “It may be 
preferable for a country to charge 
an unsuitable exchange rate through 
the machinery of Fund consultaticn 
rather than to subject its economy 
to the risks of serious deflation and 
unemployment or to impose restric- 
tions that keep imports so low as to 
endanger its well-being and effici- 
ency.” 


Cross Rates of Exchange 


Discussing the important need ror 
orderly cross rates of exchange, the 
report notes that the conditions 
which have stimulated practices in- 
compatible with this are likely to 
persist until a better equilibrium in 
international accounts has been es- 
tablished and until extreme restric- 
tions and bilateralism have been 
somewhat relaxed. Members of the 
Fund therefore have a duty to co- 





Transactions and Assets 


Between March 1, 1947, when 
the International Monetary Fund 
began operations, and April 30, 
1949, the Fund has effected ex- 
change transactions to the equiva- 
lent of $725.5 million on behalf 
of 17 members. Gold transac- 
tions totalled $6.2 million. 

Sales in this period aggregated 
$6,045,000 in British pounds 
sterling, $11,408,000 in Belgian 
francs, and $708,000,000 in 
United States dollars. During the 
past fiscal year, 10 members pur- 
chased foreign exchange from the 
Fund totalling the equivalent of 
$119,500,000. 

On April 30 of this year, the 
total assets of the Fund amounted 
to $8,032.1 million. This in- 
cluded $1,439.1 million in gold, 
$5,526.2 million in members’ cur- 
rencies and non-negotiable, non- 
interest bearing notes, of which 
$1,340.1 million was in United 
States dollars and $1,068 million 
in unpaid subscriptions, in most 
cases not yet due from members 
that have not set par values for 
their currencies. 
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operate in establishing conditions 
which will help to maintain the pat- 
tern of orderly cross rates. 

The Fund notes that during the 
period under review there has been 
no general trend towards relaxing 
exchange restrictions, many of which 
have been imposed to help prevent 
serious disorders in the international 
payments position of the countries 
using them. Any significant relaxa- 
tion of these restrictions will thus 
be difficult unless there is at the same 
time a strengthening of their pay- 
ments position. 

“On the other hand,” maintains the 
Report, “there is no reason why the 
extension of convertibility should be 
postponed until it can be established 
in its most complete form; countries 
should at all times consider carefully 
what steps, however small, might be 
gradually taken to increase the ex- 
tent to which their currencies are 
made convertible. At the same time, 
they may usefully extend the area or 
extent of transferability of inconvert- 
ible currencies, pending the resump- 
tion of convertibility. 


“If the earliest possible opportuni- 
ty is not seized to modify restrictive 
policies,” the Fund warns, “the dif- 
ficulties of resuming trade on an eco- 
nomic basis under normal conditions 
will be greatly increased, and world 
trade will tend more and more to be 
conducted with inconvertible curren- 
cies on the basis of bilateral bar- 
gains.” 


Gold Policy 


The Report also discusses the 
question of raising the dollar price 
of gold, a measure “sometimes sug- 
gested as a means of helping to meet 
the payments problem.” Its opinion 
on this is that “a rise in the price of 
gold could have no positive effect in 
correcting the maldistribution of 
gold, unless and until the present 
payments difficulties have been met. 
A general increase in the price of 
gold cannot be a substitute for meas- 
ures in the sphere of exchange and 
payments policies which have to be 
taken if international balance is to 
be restored.” 


The Fund, recalls the Report, has 
asked its members to limit or other- 





Movements of Reserves 


The results of trade deficits on 
monetary reserves, notes the re- 
port of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, have been to diminish 
gold reserves, outside the United 
States and the Soviet Union, from 


$13.7 billion at the end of 1945 
to a little more than $9 billion by 
the end of 1948. Gold holdings 
of Europe, excluding those of the 


Soviet Union, dropped from 
$10.9 billion at the end of 1937 
to $5.1 billion at the end of 1948. 


wise control the marketing of semi- 
processed gold lest it become a sig- 
nificant medium of hoarding. Fur- 
ther, more effective control over gold 
imported for re-export would assist 
in cutting down the international 
traffic in gold at premium prices. The 
Fund, in addition, regards it as un- 
desirable that member countries 
should grant subsidies to gold pro- 
ducers if these undermine and 
threaten to undermine exchange sta- 
bility, because such subsidies would 
constitute an increase in the price 
of gold. 


Problem of Reserves 


In dealing with the movement of 
monetary reserves (see box), the Re- 
port says that the problem of inade- 
quate reserves is of special import- 
ance now that dollar earnings are 
threatened by recession in the United 
States. While the Fund’s resources 
could be used to ease the effects of 
any recession for member countries, 
it points out, they are not sufficient 
to offer an effective means of com- 
bating depression. 


The Fund will give whatever help 
it can to relieve the strain on the 
payments position of its members in 
accordance with the Fund Agree- 
ment, while national authorities in- 
stitute suitable corrective measures. 
In the long run, however, the accu- 
mulation of adequate reserves must 
be taken into account. This, the 
Report states, calls for stimulating 
confidence in national currencies with 
measures to place internal economies 
and the payments position of coun- 
tries on a sound basis. 
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Significant Results of Bank's Annual Conference 


By Eugene R. Black 


President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


The meetings of the Governors 
of the International Bank and In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, recently 
concluded in Washington, were, 
measured by any standards, the most 
important and productive of any of 
the four annual meetings held to 
date. Among the profitable results 
of these meetings, several factors are 
outstanding: agreement was reached 
among the Governors of the 48 
member nations on certain basic 
principles underlying the world’s eco- 
nomic and financial problems; there 
was a full exchange of views, always 
frank and often blunt, which in my 
opinion is a healthy development and 
which contributed to the clearing of 
the economic and financial atmo- 
sphere; and, not least in importance, 
close friendships were developed 
among delegates who came to discuss 
mutual problems from all corners of 
the world, and an intimate basis 
for year-round co-operation thus 
established. 

It is important to realize that it 
is not the business of the Bank’s 
annual Governor’s meetings to de- 
cide on specific loans to member 
countries or to engage in any financ- 
ing operations. That is the day-to- 
day business of the Bank year round. 
The great value of the annual meet- 
ings is that they make it possible for 
Governors of all member nations to 
consider collectively the fundamental 
issue which affect their individual 
economies and the general world 
economy— issue which, of course, 
have a decisive bearing on the Bank’s 
activity. 

From the viewpoint of the Bank, 
the agreements reached on some of 
these fundamental issues are ex- 
tremely significant. In their discus- 
sions and acceptance of the Bank’s 
Fourth Annual Report, the Govern- 
ors approved certain basic princivles 
which will guide the Bank’s action 
in the days ahead, and this agree- 
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ment will contribute substantially to 
the effective operations of the Bank, 
which, without doubt, has entered a 
period of expanding activity. 


Economic Development 


In the first place, the Governors 
reached agreement on certain major 
factors involved in the problem of 
economic development, and in the 
closely allied question of technical 
assistance to under-developed areas. 
These questions, which come before 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at its current session, are of 
increasing importance. The Bank’s 
basic objectives in this field are es- 
sentially the same as those outlined 
by the President of the United States 
in what is popularly known as the 
“Point Four” program. 

It was agreed by the Governors 

that the Bank is in a particularly 
good position to assist its under- 
developed member countries both in 
the broad field of technical advice 
and in specific development prob- 
lems. But the following realities 
were recognized: 
@ For technical assistance to be 
effective, more is required than com- 
petence on the part of those provid- 
ing the assistance; there must be a 
sincere desire on the part of the 
recipient to secure the advice and a 
sufficient continuity of contact to 
assure that recommendations, once 
accepted, will be carried out. 


e Although many types of technical 
assistance can best be provided by 
national or international agencies, 
other types can be made available 
effectively only as a concomitant of 
private investment. 


e Since the types of assistance re- 
quired are extremely varied, success 
will depend on the effectiveness of 
action taken in a multitude of differ- 
ent concrete situations; creation of 
elaborate overhead machinery in an 


attempt to blueprint a single program 
of technical assistance to be provided 
by all international agencies seems 
neither realistic nor desirable. The 
Bank will continue to co-operate with 
the United Nations in this important 
field. 


The Governors recognized that the 
Bank can help speed the rate of 
development both by technical and 
financial assistance. They recog- 
nized also, however, that there is no 
quick and easy way to raise produc- 
tion levels and living standards, and 
that it is only the amount of pro- 
ductive investment which takes place 
and not the mere availability of 
money which is important. It was 
agreed that the Bank, in its own 
financing, is intended to assume 
greater risks than private investors 
are either able or willing to assume, 
but that the Bank’s development 
loans must be sound and productive. 
It was agreed, finally, that existing 
practical obstacles to development 
simply emphasize the need for 
prompt and vigorous action to over- 
come them. 


Expanded Activity 


The Governors recorded their ap- 
proval of the greatly expanded activ- 
ity of the Bank. In the past year 
the Bank has granted eight loans, 
largely for development purposes, 
aggregating $191,600,000 for pro- 
ductive projects in Latin America, 
Europe, and the Far East; total loans 
made by the Bank from the begin- 
ning of its operations now stand at 
$716,600,000. And the outlook for 
the future is for an increasing tempo 
of such activity. Additional projects 
in about 20 member countries in all 
major areas of the world are under 
active investigation. Discussions are 
proceeding also with a number of 
other countries to determine how the 
Bank can help most constructively in 
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the solution of their problems. 

The actual lending operations of 
the Bank give only a partial indica- 
tion of its activities. There has, of 
course, been a substantial expansion 
of the amount of technical assistance 
of various kinds furnished to mem- 
ber nations at their request, and this 
type of assistance will continue at 
an accelerated rate. 


Local Currencies 


Two matters which came before 
the anual meetings, though of a 
more technical nature, are of consid- 
erable importance. One is the ques- 
tion of making available for the 
Bank’s lending purposes the 18 per 
cent local currency portion of the 
Bank’s capital. This is the part of 
their capital subscriptions which 
member nations pay in to the Bank 
in local curriencies, and which can 
be used for loans only with the con- 
sent of each member whose currency 
is involved. To date, aside from the 
United States which has made the 
full amount of its 18 per cent cur- 
rency available, only Belgium, Can- 
ada, Denmark and the United King- 
dom have released ‘parts of their 
paid-in capital. 

I advised the Governors that fur- 
ther releases by member govern- 
ments would be of great benefit to 
the Bank’s operations. Such action 
would emphasize the international 
character of the Bank, and would 
have the practical effect of allowing 
the Bank to lend in currencies other 
than dollars when such currencies 
are needed by borrowers. The re- 
sponse of the Governors has been 
decidedly encouraging, and the Bank 
looks forward to constructive action 
along this line. 


Markets for Bonds 


Another. matter concerned broad- 
ening the market for the Bank’s own 
bonds in member nations. The rec- 
ord of the Bank’s bonds on the 
United States markets has been very 
satisfactory; but the Governors were 
advised that it would be of benefit 
if each of the member nations would 
take the necessary action to qualify 
the Bank’s bonds for the purpose of 
deposits required by law of foreign 
insurance companies and other cor- 
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porations doing business in their ter- 
ritories. The response to this request 
has also been favorable. 


The Governors accepted the appli- 
cation of the Republic of Haiti for 
membership in the Bank, subject to 
the usual conditions which nations 
must fulfill before their membership 
becomes effective. Haiti’s subscrip- 
tion to the Bank’s capital was set at 
20 shares of capital stock, amounting 
to $2,000,000. 


Exchange Rate Adjustments 


It is of course gratifying that, 
following the meetings, the United 
Kingdom and many other countries 
who are members of the Bank made 
the adjustments which appeared to 
them necessary in their foreign ex- 
change rates. These are constructive 
financial steps which should assist 
the countries having dollar deficits 
to compete effectively in world mar- 
kets, and should furnish an incentive 
to exporters to increase their sales 
in the dollar area. A general expan- 
sion in world trade, which the Bank 
constantly seeks to encourage, should 
be an important result of these 
actions. 


Aid to Europe 


In the frank discussions of Bank 
policies during the Governors’ meet- 
ings, emphasis necessarily fell on the 
role of the Bank in development of 
under-developed areas of the earth. 
But this does not mean that attention 
was not given to the Bank’s activity 
in such areas as Europe. The Bank 
intends to assist in every constructive 
manner in developing the productive 
facilities of its member nations 
wherever the opportunities present 
themselves. It is a source of satis- 
faction that the Bank has been able 
to make its first loan to one of its 
members in Eastern Europe-Finland. 
Recently encouraging developments 
have occurred with regard to Bank 
loans for timber-producing equip- 
ment needed in Yugoslavia, Finland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Furthermore, as gradual reduc- 
tions occur in the amounts of aid 
furnished Western European nations 
under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, it is to be expected that the 


Eugene R. Black (left), President of the In- 
ternational Bank, and Sir Stafford Cripps, 
United Kingdom, at the Bank’s fourth annual 
meeting of Governors, held in Washington 
in September. 


ERP countries will again look to pri- 
vate investors and to the Bank as the - 
principal sources of foreign capital 
for their long-range investment pro- 
jects. The Bank, it should be re- 
membered, was designed to meet 
long-term needs which will remain 
when the present emergency in Eur- 
ope is over. 


Encouraging Signposts 


Under the able direction of Mau- 
rice Petsche, French Minister of 
Finance, the fourth annual Gover- 
nors’ meeting of the Bank resulted 
in a series of agreements which are 
encouraging signposts for the future 
operations of the Bank and for the 
progress of general economic condi- 
tion. It may confidently be expected 
that the fifth annual meeting, to be 
held in Paris next Fall under the 
chairmanship of the Governor for 
India, will record increased accomp- 
lishments on the part of the Inter- 
national Bank, and that the produc- 
tive nature of these Governors’ meet- 
ings will continue. 








Expanding Work of International Bank 


Annual Report Surveys Increased Activities 


The work of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment during the period September 
1, 1948 to August 20, 1949, is de- 
scribed in the fourth anual Report 
presented at the recently concluded 
annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors. 


During the year the Bank made 
eight loans which totalled $191,600,- 
000. The Report describes the 
salient features of these loans. 
(See box on page 398.) 


But the loans are only a part of 
the Bank’s activities. Additional 
projects in about 20 member coun- 
tries are under “active investigation.” 
Other discussions are also proceed- 
ing to determine how the bank can 
help various countries constructively. 
There has also been a substantial 
expansion of technical assistance 
given to member states at their 
request. 


Supervision of the end use of 
goods financed out of the Bank’s 
loans proceeded, the Report says, 
in a completely satisfactory manner. 
New methods have been worked out 
for supervision of loans for specific 
projects. The Bank not only checks 
all disbursements to see that they 
accord with loan agreements but 
receives regular progress reports on 
the projects financed. 


Since sufficient funds were avail- 
able throughout the period covered 
by the report to meet all loan re- 
quirements, no sales of direct obliga- 
tions of the Bank during this period 
were necessary. Replenishment of 
$19,900,000 in funds loaned or com- 
mitted was effected through sales of 
securities held in the Bank’s loan 
portfolio, all of which were sold 
with the Bank’s unconditional guar- 
antee. 


Further, there have been encour- 
aging, though moderate, additions 
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to loanable resources as a result of 
consent given by member govern- 
ments to the Bank’s use of a part of 
the 18 per cent portion of their 
capital subscriptions paid in in local 
currencies. Canada consented to 
use by the Bank in its lending opera- 
tions of 8,000,000 Canadian dollars 
from this source, and similar consent 
to the use of £500,000 was granted 
by the United Kingdom, and 599,- 
876.25 Kroner by Denmark. 


The bonds previously issued by 
the Bank have had a very satisfac- 
tory market record, indicating that 
they are now considered seasoned 
securities. They are widely distrib- 
uted among established investing 
institutions, large and small. 


In June, 1949, the United States 
Congress enacted, and the President 
of the United States approved, legis- 
lation authorizing national banks, 
and state banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve System, to 
deal in and underwrite obligations 
issued by the International Bank, 
and designating securities issued or 
fully guaranteed by the Bank as 


exempted securities under the secur- ~ 


ities acts of the United States. The 
Bank expects that this legislation will 
contribute to a broader market in 
the United States for its obligations. 


The Bank’s operations for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 
resulted in an excess of income over 
expenses of approximately $10,600,- 
000, exclusive of loan commissions 
credited to the Special Reserve. The 
total excess of income over expenses 
for the entire period of the Bank’s 
operations up to June 30, 1949 
amounted to approximately $13,- 
650,000. In addition to this net 
income, approximately $5,000,000 
was set aside in the Special Reserve 
during the year ended June 30, 
1949; the total amount in the Spe- 
cial Reserve was thereby increased to 


approximately $8,000,000. 
Surveying the scope of the Bank’s 
activities, the report concludes that 
the Bank cannot and should not be 
expected to provide the answer to 
all or even a major part of the 
world’s financial ills. It is beyond 
both the purpose and power of the 
Bank, for example, to cure the 
“dollar shortage,” or to assure the 
maintenance of full employment, or 
to satisfy short-term budgetary and 
balance of payments requirements— 
though its operations do contribute 
to the solution of these problems. 


The Bank’s basic mission is to 
assist its member countries to raise 
production levels and living stand- 
ards by helping to finance long-term 
productive projects, by providing 
technical advice, and by stimulating 
international investment from other 
sources. That is a broad enough 
field of activity for all the resources, 
vigor and imagination which the 
Bank can possibly bring to bear. As 
shown by the record of its activities, 
the Bank has already made a sub- 
stantial contribution in this field, 
and the groundwork has been laid 
for increasingly significant action in 
the future. 


Economic Development 


An important part of the Report 
deals with economic development. 
The Bank’s basic objectives in this 
field are essentially the same as those 
of President Truman’s “Point 4” 
program. After recalling the tech- 
nical assistance and advice it has al- 
ready given to several member coun- 
tries, the Bank makes three general 
observations: 


e For technical assistance to be 
effective, more is required than com- 
petence on the part of those provid- 
ing the assistance. There must also 
be a sincere desire on the part of the 
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recipient to secure the advice and a 
sufficient continuity of contact to 
provide some assurance that recom- 
mendations, once accepted, will be 
carried out. 


e Although many types of technical 
assistance can best be provided by 
national or international agencies— 
for example, in the fields of health, 
education, public finance and govern- 
mental administration—other types 
of assistance can be made available 
effectively only as a concomitant of 
private investment. 


® Finally, there is the problem of 
co-ordinating technical assistance 
programs. 


Because the needs are so varied, 
and are so great in relation to the 
resources which under the best cir- 
cumstances will be available to meet 
them, the creation of elaborate over- 
head machinery in an attempt to 
blueprint a single, integrated pro- 
gram of technical assistance to be 
provided by all international agen- 
cies, seems neither realistic nor de- 
sirable. The success of the technical 
assistance effort will,” in the last 
analysis, depend upon the effective- 
ness of action taken in a multitude 
of different concrete situations. This 
objective will be advanced through 
co-ordination, at the working level, 
of the efforts of all agencies engaged 
in related activities. But it will be 
hindered rather than advanced by 
attempts to integrate unrelated tech- 
nical assistance activities within a 
single all-embracing plan. 

There is no quick and easy way 
to raise production levels and living 
standards, the Report warns. In- 
deed, to raise hopes of a spectacular 
transformation may only invite dis- 
illusionment and failure. 

While the Bank can help to speed 
the rate of development, it must be 
recognized that it is only the amount 
of productive investment which takes 
place, and not the mere availability 
of money, which is important. 
Money alone is no solution; in fact, 
loans for unproductive purposes or 
for projects which are poorly planned 
or executed can be a positive det- 
riment. Perhaps the most striking 
single lesson which the Bank has 
learned in the course of its opera- 
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tions is how limited is the capacity 
of the underveloped countries to 
absorb capital quickly for really 
productive purposes. 

Major obstacles to the sound de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas 
include low levels of education and 
health, lack of skilled and vigorous 
manpower, political factors such as 
frequent changes in government with 
resultant economic insecurity, and 
the temptation to put more emphasis 
on short-run objectives than on the 
long-run development of the country. 

Certainly no amount of external 
aid, technical or financial, can re- 
place the essential will and deter- 
mination on the part of the gov- 
ernment of the country concerned 
to adopt the often difficult and po- 
litically unpopular economic and 
financial measures necessary to 
create a favorable environment for 
development. 

Development is hampered also by 
wide extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty and oppressive systems of land 
tenure, and by obstacles encountered 
in carrying out necessary reforms 


which must be made without destroy- 
ing the essential stability of a 
country. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
limited resources of domestic capital 
available in most underdeveloped 
countries; external expenditures are 
only a part, and usually a minor 
part, of the cost of a development 
project. 


Principal Limitation 


Under the best circumstances, 
therefore, development is not some- 
thing that can be sketched on a 
drawing board and then translated 
into reality simply through the pro- 
vision of finance. If money were all 
that were required to bring develop- 
ment plans to fruition, the Bank’s 
primary task would have been the 
relatively simple one of allocating 
its resources among various claimant 
schemes. In fact, however, the prin- 
cipal limitation upon Bank financing 
in the development field has not 
been lack of money but lack of 
well-prepared and well-planned pro- 


President Truman welcomed the Governors of the Bank and Fund to 
the United States when they met in Washington last month. Front, 
left to right: Camille Gutt, John W. Snyder, United States Secretary of 
Treasury; Pierre Mendes-France; President Truman; Maurice Petsche; 
and Eugene R. Black. 











jects ready for immediate execution. 
Such planning inevitably involves 
time-consuming and detailed work. 

The existence of these practical 
obstacles to development does not 
detract in any way from the validity 
and importance of the Bank’s task. 
Rather, they emphasize the need for 
prompt and vigorous action and in- 
dicate the directions in which such 
action is likely to be most fruitful. 

The major effort must clearly be 
made by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves; many of the prob- 
lems which have been mentioned 
can be solved only at the national 
level. But external assistance, both 
technical and financial, can be a 
powerful accelerating force. That 
is the basic premise underlying the 
Bank’s activities in the development 
field. 


Eight loans totalling $191,600,- 
000 were granted by the Interna- 
tional Bank in the past year, as 
follows: 


Mexico: Two loans, one for $24,- 
100,000 and one for $10,000,000, 
were granted to agencies of the 
Mexican Government (which 
guaranteed the loans) for electric 
power development in Mexico. 


Brazil: $75,000,000 to a Canadian 
corporation, to finance most of 
the foreign exchange costs of an 
expansion program for the hydro- 
electric power and telephone fa- 
cilities of the company’s Brazilian 
subsidiaries in the Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo areas. The loan is 
guaranteed by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment. 


Belgium: $16,000,000, to finance 
imports of equipment for the con- 
struction of two steel mills and a 
power plant by three private com- 
panies in Liege. 


Finland: $12,500,000, to the 
Bank of Finland, and guaranteed 
by the Finnish Government, to 
finance imports of equipment and 
materials required for the recon- 
struction and modernization of 
Finland’s woodworking industries, 
for electric power development, 
and for expanding the production 


Bank Lends $191,600,000 to Eight Nations 


With regard to financial assistance, 
it is the policy of the Bank that 
three basic criteria must be satisfied 
before a loan can be granted. First, 
the Bank must be convinced, on the 
one hand, that the loan cannot be 
obtained privately on _ reasonable 
terms; and, on the other, that there 
are reasonable prospects of repay- 
ment. 

Second, the loan must be for a 
sound and productive purpose. 

Finally, since the capacity of most 
countries to service additional for- 
eign debt is at present limited, the 
Bank must satisfy itself that the 
object of the loan is of sufficient 
importance to the economy of the 
country concerned to warrant incur- 
ring a foreign exchange liability. 

In applying these criteria, the 
Bank has recognized that it is in- 


of limestone powder for agricul- 
ture. 


Netherlands: $15,000,000, to the 
Finance Corporation for National 
Reconstruction (Herstelbank), to 
be made available to 24 Dutch 
corporations to finance imports of 
equipment required to reconstruct 
or modernize industrial plant. 


India: $34,000,000 for the recon- 
struction and development of the 
Indian Railways, thus to help im- 
prove India’s transport system, a 
key factor in the country’s econ- 
omy. 

Colombia: $5,000,000, which will 
be used to import machinery to 
assist in mechanizing Colombian 
agriculture. 

























Chile: Two loans, totalling $16,- 
000,000, for hydro-electric devel- 
opment and for agricultural ma- 
chinery, became effective on 
March 23, 1949, after appropri- 
ate legislation had been passed in 
Chile. The loan contract was 
originally signed in March, 1948. 











Total loans made by the Bank 
since it began operations amount 
to $716,600,000. In addition to 
the eight countries mentioned 
above, loans have been granted to 
France, Denmark and Luxem- 
bourg. 










tended to assume greater risks than 
private investors are either able or 
willing to assume; indeed, none of 
the loans which the Bank has made 
could have been privately financed. 
Although the Bank is ready to accept 
calculated risks, it is willing to do 
so only when convinced that the 
object of the loan is sound and pro- 
ductive. Experience to date indi- 
cates that the Bank now has, or can 
readily acquire, sufficient resources 
to help finance all the sound, pro- 
ductive projects in its member coun- 
tries that will be ready for financing 
in the next few years, that can 
appropriately be financed through 
repayable foreign loans, and that 
cannot attract private capital. 

Foreign development financing 
should preferably be derived mainly 
from private sources. Over the long 
run, it is only the sustained flow of 
private capital that can provide ex- 
ternal financial assistance in amounts 
sufficient to make a significant in- 
road on the world’s development 
needs. And experience has shown 
that direct private investment, on 
mutually fair terms, must be the 
major source of foreign capital for 
development, in order to avoid heavy 
fixed charges and to take advantage 
of technical managerial skills. 

There are at present many ob- 
stacles to private international invest- 
ment, such as the conflicting con- 
ditions demanded by governments of 
underdeveloped countries and by 
prospective private investors. But 
there is usually so much common 
ground of interest on both sides 
that reconciliation of their claims 
is not too difficult, provided only 
that it is sought in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and _ confidence. 
Substantial progress may result from 
such contemplated measures as in- 
vestment treaties, tax revisions and 
perhaps guarantees against certain 
risks peculiar to international in- 
vestment. 

In the long run, international capi- 
tal in any form can provide only a 
minor part of the capital needed for 
development. The larger share must 
come from domestic sources through 
the increase and productive invest- 
ment of local savings. The Bank 
hopes, however, that it can make a 
substantial contribution to this end 
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by helping to finance projects which 
will raise the level of production and 
thereby augment the available re- 
sources of the borrowing countries. 

Considerable misunderstanding 
persists, the report says, as to the 
effect of the European Recovery 
Program on the Bank’s activities. 
This misunderstanding stems gen- 
erally from a fallacious assumption 
that, because the Bank necessarily 
will play a secondary role in Europe 
during the ERP period, the Bank’s 
position as a major instrument of 
international investment has some- 
how been impaired. Such an as- 
sumption involves a misconception 
of the purposes for which the Bank 
was established. 

The Bretton Woods conference 
was not concerned with providing a 





solution to the anticipated short-run 
problems of Europe during what was 
expected in many quarters to be a 
brief transitional period after the 
war, but rather with the creation of 
permanent agencies which would 
operate primarily in the post-trans- 
itional period. As events have 
proved, both the magnitude of the 
short-run difficulties and the length 
of the period of transition were un- 
derestimated at Bretton Woods. But 
the existence of Europe’s extraordin- 
ary immediate requirements and the 
creation of ERP to satisfy them 
neither impair the validity of the 
conception underlying the Bank, 
nor threaten the Bank’s ability to 
achieve its objectives. 

The Bank was designed to meet 
a long-term need which will remain 





when the present emergency is over 
—the need for a continuing organ- 
ization to promote international in- 
vestment on a scale sufficient to en- 
sure a balanced development of the 
world’s resources and a general rise 
in its living standards. 

Present plans call for termination 
of ERP by June 30, 1952, and for 
a gradual reduction in the amount 
of aid provided between now and 
then. As these cutbacks occur, it 
is reasonable to expect that the ERP 
countries will again look to private 
investors and to the Bank as the 
principal sources of foreign capital 
for their long-term investment pro- 
jects. There are increasing indica- 
tions that the Bank may soon be 
called upon to consider the financing 
of such projects. 





Atomic Commission Report Before Assembly 


In the light of the situation that exists, said General 
A. G. L. McNaughton, of Canada, at the Security 
Council’s meeting on September 15, the Atomic 
Energy Commision ‘had resolved that it would be 
well to refrain from further discussion until the spon- 
soring powers report that there exists a basis for 
agreement. The sponsoring powers—Canada and the 
five permanent members of the Council—continued 
General McNaughton, had begun their meetings in 
pursuance of the directions of the Assembly. In the 
circumstances, prolonged discussions in the Council 
did not seem useful. He therefore moved that the 
Commission’s resolutions be transmitted to the Assem- 
bly and the Member nations. 

Chief speakers in the brief debate that followed 
on September 16 were Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of 
the U.S.S.R., who insisted that the work of the Com- 
mission should continue simultaneously with the cur- 
rent talks by the six permanent members of the Com- 
mission. Arguing that it was the Council’s duty to see 
that the Commission was put back to work, Mr. 
Tsarapkin presented a draft resolution to this effect. 

He and Dr. Manuilsky reiterated that the Commis- 
sion had been charged by the Assembly with the task 
of elaborating as rapidly as possible conventions on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and on the control 
of atomic energy. They blamed the “disagreements 


and so-called impasses” in the Commission on the 
United States which, they declared, did not want such 
prohibition and control, nor even a reduction of arma- 
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ments, because of its aggressive policy directed 
against the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies. 

Jean Chauvel, of France, supported the Canadian 
proposel, which he considered a necessary procedural 
step to apprise the Assembly of the way in which its 
resolutions had been implemented. Because he, too, 
thought that the Council should not engage in political 
or technical discussions while the talks among the six 
permanent members of the Commission were in pro- 
gress, Mr. Chauvel refrained from commenting on the 
remarks by Dr. Manuilsky and Mr. Tsarapkin. 

As for the Soviet Union draft resolution, he con- 
sidered that it failed to take into account the present 
factual situation. The Assembly, he recalled, had 
asked the Commission to discharge a certain task. The 
Commission had, for the benefit of the Assembly, re- 
ported on the way in which it had discharged this task. 
The Council therefore could not set itself up as a sort 
of screen between the Commission and the Assembly. 
It was incumbent on the Assembly to discuss the re- 
port and, if necessary, issue new instructions. 

Later, the Ukrainian S.S.R. proposed an amend- 
ment to the Canadian proposal to provide that the 
records of the Commission’s discussions should be sent 
to the Assembly along with the Commission’s two reso- 
lutions. This was accepted by Canada, and the pro- 
posal, as thus amended, was adopted by a vote of 9-0, 
with 2 abstentions (Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R.) 

The Soviet Union proposal to request the Commis- 
sion to continue its work was rejected by a vote of 2 
in favor, none against, and 9 abstentions. 











A new International Convention on Road Traffic 
was adopted at the United Nations Conference on 
Road and Motor Transport which concluded its meet- 
ings on September 19. 

The Convention is to supersede earlier European 
conventions signed in Paris in 1926 and at the 1943 
Convention on the Regulation of Inter-American 
Automotive Traffic. 

The Conference also formulated a protocol on road 
signs and signals, a protocol relating to the possible 
accession to the convention of countries which are at 
present occupied, and a final act summing up the work 
of the Conference and recording certain decisions 
reached but not written into the Convention or pro- 
tocols. 

The Convention consists of 35 articles and 10 an- 
nexes. It provides for detailed codification of regu- 
lations covering all aspects of international road trans- 
port, including technical specifications as to which 
roads and vehicles used by international traffic must 
conform, basic rules of the road, certificates required 
for drivers and vehicles’ registration numbers and dis- 
tinguishing signs. The new Convention is wider in 
scope than its predecessors, particularly in regard to 
technical specifications for motor vehicles. It defines 
maximum sizes and weights of various categories of 
vehicles, which are permissible on those roads spe- 
cially designated by contracting states as International 
Highways. No similar provision was ever before 
written into any road convention. 

Other novel features of the new Convention are a 
suggested model driving permit and a model for an 
international driving permit. Although the ratification 
of the Convention does not obligate the contracting 
State to issue the permits in the exact form of the 
model, it is hoped that a gradual unification of design 
will take place and so facilitate the regulation of inter- 
national traffic. 

The Convention will enter into force when it has 
been ratified by five states. On road signs and signals, 
the Conference originally intended to attach an annex 
to the Convention but later decided to formulate a 
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New Road Traffic Convention 


Greatly Increased Scope of Provisions 


separate protocol, as a result of basic differences be- 
tween the American and European systems. 

The present protocol is designed primarily for ap- 
plication in Europe and for that reason has been 
formulated as a separate document in order not to 
deter the American states from signing the Conven- 
tion. 

The system it incorporates is aimed at bringing 
about the use in all European countries of the same 
colored and shaped signs to represent the same con- 
ditions. All the danger signs are triangular, have a 
red border and show black symbols illustrating the na- 
ture of the danger, against a white or yellow back- 
ground. Stop signs giving definite instructions have 
the same coloring as danger signs but are circular in 
shape. Signs which are merely informative are gen- 
erally rectangular in shape and are prohibited from 
having colors in which red predominates. Strong em- 
phasis is placed on the pictorial impact of symbols 
and signs, in order that the meanings shall be clear 

(Continued on page 412) 


Above: A triangular road sign with red border indi- 
cating danger. Below: B. Incas of the United Nations 
Transport Division and J. J. Oyevaar of the Nether- 
lands, chairman of the conference. 
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ASSEMBLY TO CONSIDER DRAFT STATUTE 





Proposed Plan for Jerusalem Regime 


Permanent demilitarization and neutralization of 
the Jerusalem area, division into Arab and Jewish 
zones, and the setting up of four principal organs of 
administration are the main features of the proposal 
for a permanent international regime now before the 
General Assembly. 

Drafted by the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission in accordance with the Assembly’s resolution 
last December, the plan is the result of six months’ 
study of all aspects of the question. 

In transmitting its proposals to the Assembly, the 
Commission emphasizes two points. The plan can be 
applied in the present circumstances, but this should 
not be interpreted in any way as prejudging a final 
territorial settlement in Palestine. The provisions of 
the draft Statute are flexible enough to be applicable, 
with certain modifications, to any final territorial ar- 
rangement. 

Secondly, the Commission has not proposed any 
actual demarcation line of Arab and Jewish zones, 
because this matter is intimately connected with a 
final settlement in Palestine. But the proposed plan 
can be put into effect with the present armistice line as 
a provisional demarcation, without prejudice to estab- 
lishment later of a definitive line. (The provisional 
demarcation line of the armistice divides Jerusalem 
into two distinct zones—the old city occupied by 
Arabs, and the modern city occupied by Jews). 

The draft Statute, which was prepared by its Com- 
mittee on Jerusalem, was approved by the Commis- 
sion on August 29 and transmitted to the Assembly 
on September 1. 


General Provisions 


First of the eight sections of the draft Statute lays 
down the general provisions for the proposed regime. 
It defines the Jerusalem area as the town itself and 
the surrounding villages and towns, the most western 
of which is Ein Karim (including the built up area of 
Motsa); the most northern Shu’fat; the most eastern 
Abu Dis, and the most southern Bethlehem. (See 
map). 

The exact boundary lines are to be determined by 
a Mixed Boundary Commission under United Nations 
chairmanship. . 
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This area is to be divided into Arab and Jewish 
zones. Any one domiciled or habitually resident is 
to be considered a resident of these respective zones. 

Article three of the draft Statute contains the fol- 
lowing key provision: “All matters not reserved by 
the present Instrument to the competence of the 
United Nations Commissioner, and the organs pro- 
vided for hereinafter, are delegated to the respective 
competence of the responsible authorities of the two 
zones.” 

The responsible authorities in these two zones 
would maintain in their respective areas only such 
agents and officials and establish only such administra- 
tive organs and public’services as necessary for ad- 
ministering municipal affairs. No immigration steps 
changing the present demographic equilibrium of the 
Jerusalem area would be taken by the authorities in 
the two zones. 


Commissioner and Council 


Section two of the draft Statute describes the four 
principal organs of administration. These are: 


e A United Nations Commissioner; 
¢ A General Council; 

e An International Tribunal; 

e A Mixed Tribunal. 


The United Nations Commissioner would have full 
responsibility for maintaining access to the Holy 
Places and religious sites, and would have his own 
guard force ensuring access to these places. The 
Commissioner would supervise the demilitarization of 
the area and ensure the protection of human rights 
and the rights of distinctive groups in the whole region. 

The Commissioner is to be appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for a five year term. He will be di- 
rectly responsible to the Assembly. He is to be as- 
sisted in his duty by a Deputy Commissioner to be 
appointed on his recommendation by the Assembly. 
Neither the Commissioner nor his deputy would be 
selected from the residents of the Arab or Jewish 
zones or from Israel or any Arab state. 
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Map of Jerusalem and its envirens. The boundaries shown 
were proposed by the General Assembly’s Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Palestine Question, in 1947. 


One of the Commissioner’s most important tasks 
would be to preside over the General Council, a body 
to be established in the Jerusalem area. In general, 
the Council would deal with the administration of the 
main public services in the area, while all questions 
of purely local concern would be dealt with by the 
authorities in the two separate zones. 


Of the 14 members comprising the General Coun- 
cil five would be appointed by the authorities of the 
Jewish zones, five by those of the Arab zone, and 
four by the Commissioner himself. In appointing the 
latter the Commissioner would try to ensure an equit- 
able representation on the Council of distinctive minor- 
ity groups in Jerusalem. Members of the Council 
would hold office for three years and take decisions 
by a simple majority vote. 


International and Mixed Tribunals 


The other main organs of administration provided 
for in the draft Statute are an International Tribunal 
and a Mixed Tribunal. The former will be composed 
of three judges and one deputy, elected by the General 
Assembly, in accordance with the procedure for select- 
ing judges to the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague. It will act as the supreme judicial au- 
thority for the whole area, decide cases between gov- 
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ernments responsible for the respective zones of the 
city, between the Commissioner and any government, 
and in human rights cases or cases involving interpre- 
tation of the basic statute. Its members will hold 
office for five years, but might be re-elected. They 
might also be removed for cause by the Assembly. 
The International Tribunal may issue such orders and 
injunctions as it deems necessary for the effective exer- 
cise of its jurisdiction, and its decisions will be bind- 
ing on the respective parties. 

The proposed Mixed Tribunal, whose final deci- 
sions would be open to review by the International 
Tribunal, is to be composed of three judges, one Arab, 
one Israeli, and one neutral, with corresponding depu- 
ties for each. The authorities of the two zones would 
appoint one judge and a deputy, while the third judge 
and a deputy would be appointed by the President 
of the International Tribunal. The latter could not be 
selected from either the Jewish or Arab zone, nor 
from Israel or any Arab state. 

Rendering its decisions in the name of the United 
Nations, the Mixed Tribunal would handle all cases 
of civil and ordinary criminal law involving residents 
of the two zones, or of disputes cutting across the two 
zones. 


Holy Places 


In five articles the draft Statute provides for the 
protection of religious buildings and sites. All these, 


War damage in the Jewish quarter of the Old City, Jerusalem. 
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together with routes giving access to them, would 
come under the exclusive control of the Commissioner, 
who could promulgate regulations assuring their pro- 
tection and free access to them, and who could station 
guards to maintain order inside and outside such 
places. The urban routes normally used by ministers 
and members of the Christian, Jewish and Moslem 
faiths would also be guarded. The Commissioner 
would, furthermore, be directly responsible for the 
free movement throughout the Jerusalem area of min- 
isters of religion, pilgrims and visitors, “without dis- 
tinction as to nationality or faith.” The authorities in 
each zone would be required to give undertakings 
regarding free access to the Holy Places outside the 
immediate Jerusalem area, and the Commissioner 
would have the additional task of enforcing those guar- 
antees. 

Article 19 of the draft Statute stipulates that the 
rights in force on May 14, 1948 (the end of the man- 
datory regime in Jerusalem) regarding the Holy Places 
will remain in force, particularly with regard to the 
rights and practices known as the “status quo” estab- 
lished in 1757, applicable to the principal Holy Places 
in the Jerusalem area. In the case of disputes con- 
cerning the Holy Places, buildings and sites, the Com- 
missioner may, if necessary, appoint a committee of 
enquiry to assist him. If the parties do not accept 
the Commissioner’s suggestions, he will submit them 
to the International Tribunal. Neither he, nor the 
International Tribunal, would have authority to inter- 
vene in disputes arising within a single religious com- 
munity. 

Article 21 provides that the Jerusalem area shall 
be permanently demilitarized and neutralized. There 
shall be no military or para-military forces or stocks 
of war material within the area. The authorities of 
the two zones are to make to the General Assembly 
declarations guaranteeing the demilitarized character 
of the respective zones. Any violation will be reported 
by the Commissioner to the Secretary-General who 
is to bring it to the attention of the appropriate organ 
of the United Nations. 

The authorities in the two zones can maintain 
police forces with normal police weapons. The num- 
ber is not to exceed 500 for each zone unless an in- 
crease is temporarily authorized by the Commissioner. 


Human Rights 


The draft Statute covers a number of other im- 
portant questions, including an article devoted to 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. This pro- 
vides that the authorities in each of the two zones 
will ensure the observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, particularly with regard to freedom 
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Roadblocks in this Jerusalem street separate Israeli 
zone, at left, from the territory at present held by 
the Arabs. 


of worship and religion, as set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights “as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” If 
the Commissioner decides that the authorities in either 
zone fail to comply with these obligations he could 
refer the matter to the International Tribunal or, if 
necessary, bring it before an appropriate organ of the 
United Nations. 

No form of taxation would be levied against any 
Holy Place, religious building or site, which was 
exempt from such taxation on May 14, 1948. 

In the application of the Statute’s provisions Eng- 
lish, French, Hebrew and Arabic would be recognized 
as the official languages of the area. 

The salaries, allowances and administrative ex- 
penses of the Commissioner, his deputy staff and per- 
sonnel—including guards—as well as those of mem- 
bers of the International Tribunal, the President of 
the Mixed Tribunal and his deputy, will be included 
in the annual budget adopted by the General Assem- 
bly and be paid by the United Nations. All such 


salaries and allowances will be exempt from taxation. 

The concluding article in the draft Statute provides 
that it may be revised or amended by the General 
Assembly which will decide on a date for its entry 
into force. 


Two zones in Jerusalem seen from Mandelbaum Gate: 
buildings on the left are at present held by Israeli 
forces and those on the right by Arab forces. 





















TOWARDS PEACE IN THE BALKANS 


Special Committee Submits New Proposals 


The General Assembly should once again call on 
Albania and Bulgaria to cease forthwith rendering aid 
to the Greek guerrillas, and solemnly draw the atten- 
tion of Albania in particular to the increased gravity 
of the threat to peace in the Balkans which would 
follow in the event of this call again being disre- 
garded. 

This is a major recommendation of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans, submitted in 
the supplementary report to the Assembly dated Sep- 
tember 16. The recommendations, augmented the 
Special Committee’s general report to the Assembly. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 5, page 231.) 

In the light of this report, signed on August 2, 
1949, and of subsequent events, the Special Commit- 
tee based its latest recommendations on the following 
relevant facts. The Greek Armed Forces have elim- 
inated organized guerrilla resistance along Greece’s 
northern borders, and have resumed effective control 
of those areas. A large proportion of the guerrillas, 
together with large numbers of other Greek nationals, 
have sought refuge in, or been forcibly taken into the 
territories of Greece’s northern neighbors—particu- 
larly Albania. The Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia have publicly announced that Greek 
guerrillas who have entered their respective territories 
have been disarmed and interned. The Government 
of Yugoslavia has implemented its recently declared 
policy of closing its frontier with Greece. 


The Recommendations 

In accordance with these findings the Special Com- 
mittee recommended that the attention of Albania and 
Bulgaria should again be drawn to their obligation, in 
conformity with international law, to prevent the use 
of their territories in any way against the security of 
the Greek state. The Assembly should declare that 
foreign aid to the Creek guerrillas endangers peace in 
the Balkans and is inconsistent with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

In view of the Special Committee’s conclusion that 
Albania is the principal source of material assistance 
to the Greek guerrillas, the Assembly should make the 
finding that the Albanian Government is primarily re- 
sponsible for the threat to peace in the Balkans. 

The Assembly should also note with concern, the 
Special Committee recommended, the increased sup- 
port extended to the guerrillas by certain states not 
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bordering upon Greece, in particular Rumania, in 
contravention of the Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 27, 1948, and should call on these states to cease 
such support forthwith. The Assembly should further 
call on the governments of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to co-operate with an appropriate inter- 
national body for the observation of the conditions in 
which the guerrillas who have entered their respective 
territories have ben disarmed and interned. 

During the fourth session of the General Assembly 
an effort should be made to reach a pacific settlement 
of the existing differences between Greece on the one 
hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the 
other. 


Greek Children 


On the question of Greek children removed from 
their homeland, the Special Committee proposes the 
following action: 

e Condemn in the strongest terms the fact that, in 
violation of fundamental humanitarian principles, chil- 
dren of adolescent age have been sent back to Greece 
to fight in the ranks of the guerrillas; 

e Deplore the complete failure of the governments of 
the countries which have received Greek children— 
for whom they must be held accountable—to comply 
with last year’s Assembly resolution calling for their 
return to Greece under certain conditions; and, 

e Call upon the states concerned to comply imme- 
diately with that resolution. 

The Special Committee also requests the Assembly 
to approve its report of August 2, and renew the pro- 
visions made in the Assembly’s resolutions of October 
21 and November 27, 1948, which the Committee 
considered should be retained. Finally, the Special 
Committee asked the Assembly to continue to provide 
for appropriate United Nations machinery, with ade- 
quate powers of conciliation and observation, to fur- 
ther a settlement between Greece and her northern 
neighbors, restore peaceful conditions along the north- 
ern frontiers of Greece and keep the United Nations 
informed of the situation there. 

The supplementary report was signed by the fol- 
lowing members of the Special Committee: Australia, 
Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The repre- 
sentative of Pakistan on the Special Committee was 
temporarily absent. 
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NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 73(e) in session at Lake Success. 


Information From Administering Powers 


A health campaign has eradicated malaria in 
Cyprus. . . . New hydro-electric plants are being con- 
structed in the Leeward Islands. . . . A teacher’s train- 
ing college is being established in Madagascar... . A 
housing development scheme is progressing in Puerto 
Rico. . . . New roads and waterways are being built 
in French Equatorial Africa. . . . Coffee production 
has increased in a number of African territories. . . . 
Indigenous miners in Northern Rhodesia founded 
their own unions for the first time in 1948... . 


These are some of the unspectacular but important 
facts in information transmitted to the United Nations 
under Article 73(e) of the Charter. Under that 
clause Member states administering territories which 
have not yet attained “a full measure of self-govern- 
ment” have agreed to transmit regularly to the Secre- 
tary-General “statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in the territories for which they 
are respectively responsible. ...” This is part of 
the general obligation undertaken by Member states 
under Chapter XI of the Charter, to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of the inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories. 

During 1949 information concerning over sixty of 
these Non-Self-Governing Territories was transmitted 
to the United Nations. All this was duly summarized 
and analyzed by the Division of Information on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, and subsequently studied 
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by a Special Committee of the Assembly which com- 
pleted a two-week’s session at Lake Success on Sep- 
tember 12. 

This 16-member Committee (see box on page 410) 
had in its reports to the Assembly in 194-48 confined 
its recommendations to questions of a procedural char- 
acter regarding the collection and transmission of in- 
formation. This year the Committee went into more 
substantive questions. 


Cessation of Information 

One of the Committee’s first tasks was to consider 
the cessation of information on certain Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. On this question, the General As- 
sembly last November had resolved that it was essen- 
tial that the United Nations be informed of any 
changes in the constitutional position and status of 
any Non-Self-Governing Territory, as a result of which 
the responsible government thought it unnecessary to 
transmit further information on the territory. Before 
the Committee at its last session were communications 
from the United Kingdom, France and the United 
States, explaining their position in not transmitting 
information on certain territories. 

Discussing this question, Ahmed Mohammed Far- 
rag, of Egypt, drew attention to the French communi- 
cation which stated that, under Article 73, the deter- 
mination of which territories were Non-Self-Govern- 
ing, lay exclusively within the competence of the states 
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responsible for their administration. This, said Mr. 
Farrag, might have been true in international law 
before the United Nations Charter came into force. 
Thereafter, however, the new concept of “international 
accountability had come into existence.” Under this 
theory the United Nations could not be divested of 
its responsibilities regarding any Non-Self-Governing 
Territory merely because the metropolitan power had 
ceased to furnish information about it. Cessation in 
the transmission of information could only be per- 
mitted if a territory had attained self-government. The 
issue did not, however, fall within the Committee’s 
competence and the matter should be referred to the 
Assembly. 

The representatives of China and India concurred 
with this view. Referring to the United Kingdom’s 
communication, B. Shiva Rao, of India, drew special 


Chapter XI: Declaration Regarding 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Article 73 


Members of the United Nations which have or 
assume responsibilities for the administration of ter- 
ritories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the 
obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security established by 
the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants 
of these territories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with deep respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 


b. to develop self-government, to take due ac- 
count of the political aspirations of the peoples, 


and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to 
the particular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate with 
One another and, when and where appropriate, 
with specialized international bodies with a view 
to the practical achievement of the social, economic, 
and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
for information purposes, subject to such limitation 
as security and constitutional considerations may 
require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social, and 
educational conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible other than those of 
territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


—From the Charter of the United Nations 











B. Shiva Rao (left) of India, Vice-Chairman, and Benjamin Gerig, 
of the United States, Chairman of the Special Committee. 


attention to the statement that “there were British ter- 
ritories which, while not yet in full control of their 
external affairs, were nevertheless fully responsible for 
the conduct of their internal affairs.” 

Mr. Rao wondered whether a territory not yet in 
full control of its external affairs could be said to 
enjoy full self-government under the terms of Article 
73. The question as to in what stage of development 
a territory was no longer non-self-governing involved 
legal and constitutional considerations which were be- 
yond the Committee’s competence. 

The United States had explained that it had not 
transmitted information on the Panama Canal Zone 
because the Republic of Panama considered that it 
had sovereignty over the territory. Drawing attention 
to these omissions, Tieh-tseng Li, of China, asked the 
Committee to note that the United Kingdom had in- 
cluded in its report on Hong-Kong information con- 
cerning Kowloon Territory and the New Territories, 
although sovereignty over those territories was vested 
in the Republic of China. Replying, J. Fletcher- 
Cooke, of the United Kingdom reserved his govern- 
ment’s position on this point, while Benjamin Gerig, 
of the United States, explained that the transmission 
of information on the Panama Canal Zone had been 
suspended pending consultations between the two gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Committee’s Competence 


A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R.; contended that the 
United Kingdam and French decisions not to transmit 
information on certain territories was both arbitrary 
and illegal under the terms of Chapter XI of the 
Charter and the relevant Assembly resolution. He 
proposed that the cessation of information on any 
Non-Self-Governing Territory could not take place 
until the Committee had considered all the data con- 
cerning changes in the status of the respective terri- 
tory, and had also placed before the Assembly a rec- 
ommendation on the suspension of the application of 
Article 73(e). 
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In further discussion other members took the view 
that the U.S.S.R. proposal was beyond the competence 
of the Committee and could be discussed only by the 
Fourth Committee of the Assembly. The proposal 
was then rejected on the grounds of competence, by 
13 votes to one, with two abstentions. 


Status of Indonesia 


Another constitutional question arose on the Re- 
public of Indonesia. Indonesia, declared Mr. Solda- 
tov of the U.S.S.R., had now become an independent 
state “by the will of its people.” He moved therefore 
that the Committee should withdraw from discussion 
of this information “on the ground that the Indonesian 
Republic is an independent State.” 

A. I. Spits, of the Netherlands, explained that in- 
formation on the whole of Indonesia had been trans- 
mitted by his government because the territory was 
still under Netherlands’ sovereignty. This was the 
position his country had taken in 1948. It was still 
true that sovereignty over the whole of Indonesia was 
in the hands of the Netherlands Government under the 
Van Royen-Rum Agreement. It was, he said, the 
sole responsibility of the administering power to decide 
which territories fell within the scope of Article 73(e). 

The representatives of Australia, Belgium, France 
and the United Kingdom considered that the Com- 
mittee was not competent to decide what were the 
constitutional relations between a territory and the 
metropolitan power. 

After further debate on this question the Commit- 
tee decided, by 12 votes to four, that it was not com- 
petent to receive and deal with the U.S.S.R. proposal 
regarding Indonesia. 


General Debate 


During the Committee’s general discussion on the 
summaries and analysis of the information several 
members felt that the lack of comparative data 
from independent countries was a serious gap. They 
maintained that some problems outlined in the 
analyses, such as the shortage of trained personnel 
and the need for investment capital in the territories, 
were common to many under-developed regions and 
not necessarily limited to the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. It was stressed that to understand these 
varied problems they should first be compared with 
the position in other countries and studied on a world- 
wide basis. Moreover, being technical in nature the 
problems could be studied more adequately by the 
specialized agencies rather than by the Committee. 

Other members held that the Committee. was speci- 
fically entrusted with problems concerning the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories and thought that the spe- 
cialized agencies should be asked to draw comparisons 
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A tobacco plantation in Madagascar, Non-Self-Governing 
Territory under French administration. 


and supplement the information before the Commit- 
tee by submitting their comments on the summaries 
and analyses prepared by the Secretary-General. It 
was also felt that there was a definite need for im- 
proved and more complete statistics on the specific 
problems in the fields covered by Article 73(e). 

The information submitted, Mr. Soldatov said, was 
incomplete and inadequate on a number of important 
points: vital questions such as the development of 
self-government and increasing the participation of 
indigenous inhabitants in local organs of government. 
Furthermore, information on economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories was much too 
general and unsatisfactory. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive said that the administering powers were still fol- 
lowing a policy of exploitation in the territories, with- 
out considering the true interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Replying to these charges, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
maintained that the principles set forth in Chapter 
XI of the Charter had been observed by the United 
Kingdom long before the creation of the United Na- 
tions, and that his government was proud of its col- 
onial record. He denied that Chapter XI contained 
anything requiring an administering power to account 
to the United Nations for the administration of its 
territories. Chapter XI was merely a statement of 
policy and the sole obligation of the administering 
powers consisted in the regular transmission of cer- 
tain information under Article 73(e). That informa- 


An irrigation reservoir on a sugar plantation in Hawaii 
(Under United States administration). 




















tion, he said, was transmitted for information pur- 
poses only, and not to provide a basis for discussion. 





Educational Problems 


The comparison of information furnished under 
Article 73(e) with relevant information from inde- 
pendent countries was a function of the Economic 
and Social Council and not that of the Special Com- 
mittee, said Mr. Farrag, of Egypt, who urged that 
more should be done by the administering powers for 
educational projects as a whole. 

With regard to language difficulties in education, 
Roger Garreau, of France, explained that his govern- 
ment’s policy was to teach the vernacular on the same 
footing as French in those territories where a lingua- 
franca existed. Mr. Garreau added that in territor- 
ies where dialects often varied from village to village, 
it was necessary to employ a common language of in- 
struction and French had been chosen solely for prac- 
tical reasons. 

Carlos Eduardo Stolk, of Venezuela, said that the 
“corner-stone” of any sincere effort to further the 
progress of the indigenous populations was education, 
and he urged a lessening of the disproportion, where 
it existed, in the education of boys and girls, the wid- 
est participation by indigenous teachers, and the great- 
est possible use of the mother language of the pupil. 
Other representatives favored an invitation to UN- 
ESCO to prepare a general, uniform campaign 
against illiteracy in all Non-Self-Governing territories. 

The Committee first considered a proposal by 
Egypt, which invited the Administering Powers to take 
the necessary steps to remove any discrimination in 
education between the people of the territories and 
the European communities living there, and to make 
the language of the inhabitants the medium of public 
instruction at least in elementary, primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Belgium and the United Kingdom opposed this pro- 
posal, maintaining that the Administering Powers 


Senior students at medical school in Guam (United States 
administration) where they are taking 4-year training courses. 
























Carib Indian women engaged in handicraft work in Surinam, 
a territory under Netherlands administration. 


were not accountable under the Charter to the United 
Nations in respect of Non-Self-Governing territories. 
Neither the Special Committee nor the General As- 
sembly could make recommendations to them in that 
regard. They also considered that the problems 
raised were common to other territories, whether de- 
pendent or independent, and therefore any study to 
be made should be on a world-wide basis by techni- 
cal bodies concerned with the question. 


After various amendments had been proposed, a 
drafting committee was set up to consolidate all views 
and on the basis of its report the Committee finally 
approved two separate resolutions for submission to 
the Assembly. The first of these, adopted by 9 votes 
to 2, with 4 abstentions, recommended that the As- 
sembly should invite the administering members to 
take, where necessary, steps to establish equal treat- 
ment in educational matters between all inhabitants 
of the Non-Self-Governing territories whether they 
were indigenous or not. 


The second resolution, adopted by 12 votes to 2, 
with one abstention, recommended that the Assem- 
bly, recognizing the importance of preserving and de- 
veloping the languages of the indigenous peoples, and 
noting the appreciable steps already taken in this con- 
nection by the administering members, should invite 
UNESCO to undertake a study of the whole question, 
including the extent to which such languages could 
be used as a vehicle of instruction in schools. The 
resolution also expressed the hope that, in accord- 
ance with the obligation accepted under Article 73(d) 
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of the Charter, (see box on page 406), the administer- 
ing members would collaborate with UNESCO in the 
conduct of such a study. 


Eradication of Illiteracy 

The Committee next adopted a resolution pre- 
sented by the Dominican Republic which called for 
the complete eradication of illiteracy in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Opposing the original Domini- 
can draft, Mr. Garreau, of France, said the execution 
of such a plan raised a question of local administra- 
tion since the administering power would have, in 
part, to surrender its sovereignty over the territory 
concerned in favor of the specialized agency carrying 
out the project. In view of the fact that experts had 
already been carrying out campaigns against illiteracy 
in the territories he did not consider any plan executed 
by a specialized agency such as UNESCO was really 
necessary. He thought it preferable to set up a small 
committee to consider the draft and its implications. 

Illiteracy was to be found not only in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories but also in some sovereign 
states, said Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, who also objected 
to the Dominican proposal as presented. He main- 
tained that the Committee was not competent to ask 
UNESCO to make any study of illiteracy limited to 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories, since it was the 
purpose of UNESCO to study such problems in any 
case. The best solution would be to ask UNESCO 
to keep the Non-Self-Governing Territories in mind 
when it undertook a general study of illiteracy prob- 
lems. 

In supporting the principles of the Dominican 
proposal, Mr. Soldatov said that the low level of 
education in the Non-Self-Governing Territories was 
due to the fact that the powers responsible had not 
done all that was necessary. It would be a mistake 
to believe that the situation was due to lack of a plan 
or method of solving the problem. The Committee 
should make effective recommendations and put the 
powers administering the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories under an obligation to take the measures needed 
to stamp out illiteracy without delay. 

Mr. de Marchena, of the Dominican Republic, felt 
that the French representative’s objections were not 
justified. Actually all that was required under his 
proposal, was to ask a specialized agency to consider 
means of fighting illiteracy in collaboration with the 
powers concerned. Nor could there be any question 
of a world-wide plan, since the Committee was not 
competent to formulate any such recommendation. 
Any plan that UNESCO might draw up would have 
to be approved by the Assembly, which, in its turn, 
would recommend its implementation to the various 
governments. Therefore, there should be no fear of 
UNESCO infringing upon sovereignty. Mr. de Mar- 
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chena accepted the drafting amendments suggested by 
the representatives of Venezuela and the United 
States. 

As finally approved, by 13 votes to one with two 
abstentions, the resolution recommends that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should invite UNESCO to communi- 
cate to the administering members, information on 
measures for suppressing illiteracy which would be of 
service in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Further, 
UNESCO is asked to include in its annual report to 
the General Assembly, information on the extent to 
which its services in illiteracy campaigns have been 
provided at the request of Member states for any Non- 
Self-Governing Territory. The resolution further rec- 
ommended that administering Members continue co- 
operation with UNESCO when and where appropri- 
ate, with a view to the practical eradication of illiter- 
acy. In its studies UNESCO was invited to take into 
account the experience of other States in this matter. 
Finally, the Secretary-General was asked to collabor- 
ate with UNESCO in any necessary studies, on the 
basis of information transmitted under Article 73(e), 
of any relevant supplementary information, and of any 
relevant studies undertaken by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in regard to Trust Territories. 


Economic Development 


A resolution to promote the economic development 
of the indigenous inhabitants and provide for tech- 
nical training in non-self-governing areas was in- 
troduced by India. As passed by the Committee 
(by a vote of 13 to 1) the resolution requests the 
administering members to co-operate when and where 
appropriate with specialized international bodies, with 
a view to examining the possibility of providing ade- 
quate training facilities for indigenous students in the 
fields of economic development, agriculture, education, 
labor, public health and social welfare. 

The resolution requests appropriate international 
bodies to take full account of conditions in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories in their work on economic 
development, the world census of agriculture, the 
study of soil erosion, the training of public health per- 
sonnel, the study of problems of nutrition, the appli- 
cation of International Labor Conventions, the prob- 
lem of migrant labor in Africa, the development of 
social welfare services, the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, the study of the most appro- 
priate means of improving housing in tropical regions, 
and the problems of higher education. 

The specialized agencies are asked in their next 
annual reports to give information on work in these 
fields which would be of service to Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. How far the agencies have helped 
these Territories is also to be reported. 
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Membership of Special Committee 


At its first meeting on August 25, Benjamin 
Gerig (United States), was elected Chairman of 
the Special Committee; B. Shiva Rao (India), Vice- 
Chairman; and Enrique de Marchena (Dominican 
Republic) Rapporteur. 

The other representatives attending the current 
session were: J. D. L. Hood, (Australia), Pierre 
Ryckmans (Belgium), Carlos Sylvestre de Ouro 
Preto and Jose Jobin (Brazil), Tieh-tseng Li 
(China), H. Lannung and P. P. Sveistrup (Den- 
mark), Ahmed Mohammed Farrag (Egypt), Roger 
Garreau (France), A. I. Spits (Netherlands), G. R. 
Laking (New Zealand), Sven Grafstrom (Sweden), 
J. Fletcher-Cooke (United Kingdom), A. A. Solda- 
tov (USSR), and Carlos Eduardo Stolk (Vene- 
zuela). 

Representatives of the following specialized agen- 
cies participated in the Committee’s discussions af- 
fecting the work of their organizations: the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Labor Organization, 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 





In making their studies the Specialized Agencies are 
to take the experience of various States into account. 

The resolution also provides that the Committee’s 
discussion of these subjects be communicated to the 
administering members and the Agencies. Further, 
in any necessary supplemental studies on these sub- 
jects, the Secretary-General is asked to collaborate 
with the Specialized Agencies. 

A final clause of the resolution, relates to the Sec- 
retary-General’s analyses of information. He is asked 
in his next analyses to select aspects which would pro- 
vide opportunities for co-operation with specialized in- 
ternational bodies with a view to economic, social 
and educational progress in Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 


Voluntary Transmission of Information 


In the course of discussion on the political informa- 
tion which had been transmitted, Mr. Rao expressed 
appreciation of the fact that more information had 
been made available this year on the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. In particular, he referred to the 
liberal attitude of the United States and of Denmark 
in this respect, and observed that this trend should be 
further noted and encouraged by the Committee. 

The Committee subsequently approved by five votes 
in favor, three against and eight abstentions, an 
amended resolution presented by India on the subject 
of the voluntary transmission of information of a 
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political character. This noted with appreciation that 
more Members responsible for administering the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories have voluntarily transmitted 
information on the geography, history, people, govern- 
ment and human rights of the Territories than in the 
previous year, including in some cases information on 


the development of self-governing institutions. After 
recalling that the voluntary transmission of such in- 
formation and its summarizing by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral are entirely in conformity with the spirit of Ar- 
ticle 73, and should therefore be encouraged, the reso- 
lution expressed the hope that such of the Members 
as have not done so, may voluntarily include such 
information in their future reports to the Secretary- 
General. 


Committee’s Future 


Action on its own future was one of the last deci- 
sions of the Special Committee. The Assembly’s reso- 
lution for last year, provides only for meetings in 
1949, and the question of continuation of the work 
was left open. On this matter the Committee con- 
sidered three proposals. Belgium proposed that the 
Committee be continued for another year; a joint 
Egypt-India-China-Venezuela proposal called for es- 
tablishment for an indefinite period; and the United 
States proposed that a body similar to the present com- 
mittee be established for a further three years. 

The Belgian proposal was advanced on the grounds 
that the Committee’s sole purpose was to perfect the 
techniques of transmission, which could be completed 
in another year. The joint proposal, on the other 
hand, was made on the grounds that since Chapter XI 
was a permanent part of the Charter there would be 
need for the Special Committee as long as Non-Self- 
Governing Territories remained under Chapter XI. 

Presenting the United States proposal, Benjamin 
Gerig observed that the Committee’s record of achieve- 
ment so far was not such as to justify establishment on 
a permanent basis. A further trial was desirable and his 
delegation therefore suggested a three-year term. Since 
the Committee was seized of three types of informa- 
tion—economic, social, and educational—it seemed 
practicable to devote one year to each of these fields, 
in order to facilitate an objective and scientific exam- 
ination of the information presented. A three-year pro- 
gram would also avoid an annual discussion as to the 
Committee’s future and would permit the elected 
members to become more familiar with their work. 

After further discussion the Committee rejected the 
first two proposals and adopted the United States’ 
recommendation by eight votes in favor, four against, 
and four abstentions. The Special Committee’s re- 


port to the General Assembly was finally adopted by 


13 votes to one, with two abstentions. 


U.N. B.—October 1, 1949 
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Tribute To "A Disciple Of Peace” 


“May this tablet be a constant reminder to all who 
see and read it that the peaceful methods of mediation 
and conciliation of disputes require sacrifice and un- 
faltering devotion if United Nations is to bring lasting 
peace to the whole world,” said Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie unveiling a bronze tablet honoring the 
late Count Folke Bernadotte. The ceremony took 
place on September 16, on the eve of the first anni- 
versary of the assassination. Members of the Se- 
curity Council, representatives of many Member states, 
and members of the Secretariat participated in the 
brief but solemn function. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, September president of the 
Security Council, which had recessed for a few 
minutes to allow its members to attend the ceremony, 
said that Count Bernadotte had been entrusted with 
one of the most formidable tasks which the United 
Nations had yet had to allot. With his usual courage 
and desire to serve he had accepted that task. His 
entire life, indeed, had been devoted to the service of 
his fellow men, of humanity. “Such is his fame and 
his record,” Sir Alexander said, “that I believe the 
name alone of Folke Bernadotte will for all time re- 
mind men of those virtues of altruism, idealism, and 
courage that informed the whole of his life.” 

Sven Grafstrom, permanent representative of Swe- 
den to the United Nations, recalled that Count Berna- 
dotte’s inspiring leadership at the end of the late war 
had saved thousands of men and women from con- 
centration camps and given them a refuge in Sweden. 
His tragic death was more than a loss to Sweden, it 
was a loss to humanity. On behalf of his country, 
Mr. Grafstrom expressed deep appreciation of the 
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initiative taken by the Secretary-General in dedicating 
the plaque, for which such an appropriate spot had 
been chosen, to Count Bernadotte’s memory. 


“We pay tribute,” said Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, who took 
over, when Bernadotte fell, and carried the work through 
to success, “to the memory of a great man, a great 
disciple of peace, a great internationalist. 

“Our words, indeed our presence here, can add no 
lustre to his name. Count Folke Bernadotte is dead. 
Dead because he consecrated himself completely to the 
cause of peace. Dead because he gave his life in the 
effort to spare many thousands of other lives. 

“We are solemnly gathered here because a year ago 
tomorrow Count Bernadotte was murdered in Jerusalem. 
Yet in our very sorrow we can find cause for hope. We 
can be hopeful in the knowledge that great men like 
Count Bernadotte are ready to serve the United Nations 
and the cause of peace, even at the risk of their lives, 
and that many courageous men and women are willing 
to follow and serve them. We can be hopeful in that 
Count Bernadotte did not give his life in vain, for great 
progress has been made toward that full peace in the 
Holy Land which he tirelessly sought. 


“I find myself inadequate to measure the greatness of 
this man. A zealot for peace. Fearless. Indomitable. 
Indefatigable. A man of unimpeachable integrity and 
boundless patience. A man who day after day shook 
off adversity and frustration and moved resolutely ahead. 
History will record his greatness. History will record 
how he stopped the war in Palestine by means of the 
truce of 11 June, 1948 and thereby broke the back of the 
Palestine conflict; how he pioneered in international 
mediation; how well he served the United Nations; how 
he set the pattern for United Nations mediation and con- 
ciliation in areas of conflict. 
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“His loss to the international community was irrepar- 
able. 

“Count Bernadotte was a general—a general of the 
first United Nations peace army. He was devoted to the 
members of his staff. He grieved over each casualty. He 
would wish, I know, that on this occasion we also pay 
tribute to those other ten gallant men who sacrificed their 
lives for the cause of peace in Palestine. . . . Command- 
ant Rene La Barriere, Colonel Joseph Queru, Captain 
Pierre Jeannel, and Colonel Andre Serot, all of the 
French armed forces; Private Jules Marcourt of the Bel- 
gian Army; Ole Helge Bakke, Norwegian, of the United 
Nations Guard Force; Corporal Charles Fox Smith, and 
Sergeant Lester Welling, of the Armed Forces of the 
United States; Gordon Elmer Whitehead, and E. C. S. 
Burden, of the United Kingdom... . 

“If there can be honor in death, Folke Bernadotte is 
honored. If there is glory in death, he is glorified. In 
the annals of peacemaking, he is immortal. On behalf 
of myself and my colleagues on the Palestine Mediation 
Mission I salute the memory of our former chief.” 





Jerusalem Tribute 


Over 4,000 miles from Lake Success, United Na- 
tions personnel at Jerusalem stood in silent tribute for 
two minutes in the afternoon of September 17. The 
blue and white United Nations flag flying over Gov- 
ernment House was lowered to half-mast in memory 
of Count Bernadotte and Colonel Serot, who was 
killed with the Mediator. 


NEW ROAD TRAFFIC CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 400) 


to those who do not speak the language of the country 
in which they are travelling. Contracting parties will 
undertake to introduce this system as soon as possible 
and have it completely installed within ten years of the 
entering into force of the protocol. 

The protocol for the possible accession of occupied 
countries consists of only one paragraph, leaving the 
way open for the Economic and Social Council to 
invite accession of such occupied countries. 

The final act of the Conference includes texts of the 
three separate resolutions. One recommends the 
United Nations to take the necessary steps to enable 
the International Commission on Illumination to carry 
out certain tests at a cost of approximately 18,000 
florins which is necessary for the formulation of ac- 
ceptable standards for motorcar passing lights. 
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Secretary-General Trygve Lie unveils the memorial 
plaque to Count Bernadotte at Lake Success. With 
Mr. Lie are (left to right) Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom, and Mr. 
Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden. 


The second requests the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the contracting states at least three years after 
the entry into force of the Convention, a statement 
showing exactly which original or amended provisions 
of the Convention are in force for which contracting 
states at that time. 

The third recommends the United Nations Trans- 
port and Communications Commission to review the 
developments in the field of international road trans- 
port and advise the Economic and Social Council on 
what further international actions would be desirable. 

The Conference also decided that the Secretary- 
General should prepare an authoritative Spanish trans- 
lation of the text of the Convention. Finally, while 
recognizing that it is not yet possible to establish one 
world-wide, uniform system of road signs and signals, 
it recommended that the United Nations Transport and 
Communications Commission should review the situa- 
tion and advise the Council on further steps which 
might be taken subsequently. 


U. N. B.— October 1, 1949 
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No Change on Membership Applications 


Security Council Reports on Reconsideration 


No new decision was reached as the Security Coun- 
cil concluded its reconsideration of pending applica- 
tions for Membership on September 15. Following 
the earlier debates (see the BULLETIN, vol. VII, nos. 
2, 3, and 6), the Council discussed the subject further 
at six meetings on September 9, 13, and 15. In sub- 
stance, the members maintained the positions they had 
taken earlier, and most of the discussion concerned 
the order in which the various proposals were to be 
put to vote. 

In June, Argentina had sponsored seven separate 
draft resolutions recommending the seven states 
Portugal, Jordan, Italy, Finland, Ireland, Austria, and 
Ceylon—on which favorable recommendations had 
been blocked by the negative votes of the U.S.S.R. In 
June, too, the U.S.S.R. had proposed in one draft reso- 
lution that all twelve of the unsuccessful applicants 
should be recommended. The additional five were 
Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary, which had not received the 
seven affirmative votes required for a recommenda- 
tion. The Soviet proposal was later revised to include 
a thirteenth state, Nepal, which the Council also failed 
to recommend on September 7 because of the nega- 
tive vote of the U.S.S.R. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., emphasized 
that this draft resolution represented a modification 
of the Soviet Union’s policy on the admission of mem- 
bers. The U.S.S.R. was agreeing to waive its serious 
objections to several applicants in order to facilitate 
a solution to the deadlock by recommending all of the 
rejected states. He and Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., reiterated their charges of fav- 
oritism and discrimination by the “Anglo-American 
bloc,” which they regarded as a violation of the Char- 
ter. 

On the other hand, the other members of the Coun- 
cil argued that to consider the applications of a num- 
ber of states en bloc or to condition a favorable recom- 
mendation of one state on the favorable recommen- 
dation of another was also contrary to the Charter 
and an advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice on the matter. 

The procedural differences concerned chiefly the 
order in which the various applications would be voted 
on and whether the Soviet proposal could be voted 
on in separate parts, one relating to each of the thir- 
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teen applicants mentioned. The U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. contended that the applications, if 
voted on separately, should be voted on in the chrono- 
logical order in which they were submitted to the 
Council—in which case Albania would be dealt with 
first—rather than in the numerical order of the Ar- 
gentine draft resolutions, with Portugal first. Further, 
the Soviet and Ukrainian representatives argued that 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution should be voted on first, 
because it was all-embracing, and that it must be 
voted on as a whole, not in separate parts. 


Voting 


The President, Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the 
United Kingdom, ruled that the draft resolutions 
should be voted on in the order in which they were 
submitted to the Council—that is, the Argentine pro- 
posals first, and the Soviet draft resolution afterwards. 
The Ukrainian S.S.R. then moved to overrule this 
decision, but only three members voted to do so, five 
voted against, and three abstained. A United States 
motion to take separate votes on the applicants men- 
tioned in the Soviet draft resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 8-3. 

In the substantive voting, although nine members 
supported the Argentine draft resolutions, these were 
rejected by reason of the negative votes of the U.S.S.R. 
In the separate votes on five of the other applicants 
covered by the U.S.S.R. proposal—Albania, Mongol- 
ian People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary—not more than three affirmative votes were cast 
for any one applicant, with the result that none was 
recommended. 

After these five separate votes were taken, the 
President commented that it was “plainly useless” to 
vote again on the eight other states named in the 
Soviet proposal, as the Council had already voted sep- 
arately on each of them, and none had been recom- 
mended. 

On the insistence of the U.S.S.R. representative, the 
Council then voted on the Soviet proposal as a whole 
—to recommend all thirteen applicants. The Egyp- 
tian representative opposed this draft resolution on 
the ground that it involved “global voting.” It was 
putting members in an illogical and contradictory po- 
sition, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey said, for the Soviet 
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Union was asking them to vote in favor of admitting 
the very applicants against which it had voted. This 
he termed “barefaced bargaining.” Mr. Tsarapkin, 
on the other hand, contended that his draft resolution 
was without favoritism and discrimination and was 
based squarely on Article 4 of the Charter. 

On the vote being taken, the proposal was rejected, 
with 2 votes in favor, 4 against, and 4 abstentions. 
Argentina did not participate. 

(For details of the voting on all the applications, 
see box below.) 

The Council will now report to the Assembly, which 
had requested it to reconsider the applications. 






















How Security Council Again Voted on 
Membership Applications 







APPLICATIONS OF PORTUGAL, JORDAN, ITALY, FINLAND, 
IRELAND, AUSTRIA, AND CEYLON: 


For—Argentina, Canada, China, Cuba, Egypt, 
France, Norway, United Kingdom, United States—9. 


Against—Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.—2. 


(Because in each case one of the negative votes was 
cast by a permanent member of the Council, the draft 
resolutions recommending these seven applicants for 
Membership were not adopted.) 













APPLICATION OF ALBANIA: 
For—Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.—2. 
Against—Canada—1. 

Abstaining — Argentina, China, Cuba, Egypt, 

France, Norway, United Kingdom, United States—8. 






















Progress On Headquarters 


The sixteen-member Headquarters Advisory Com- 
mittee heard reports on September 12 by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie and Director of Planning Wallace 
K. Harrison on progress of construction. 

Mr. Harrison recalled that it was exactly one year 
ago on that day that ground had been broken on the 
site. Everything needed for the proper functioning of 
the United Nations would be included in the headquar- 
ters within the funds available ($65,000,000). 

New York City, Mr. Harrison reported, had begun 
its work on improvements in the areas adjacent to the 
site, including the removal of utilities, sewers, electric 
cables, steam conduits, gas and water mains, now 
under First Avenue, to make way for the construction 
of a vehicular tunnel. When the site was acquired, he 
noted, its cost was approximately $17 per square foot. 
Sales of property adjacent to the site were now aver- 
aging about $40 per square foot. 

Picture above, taken on September 22, shows steel- 
work completed on 3 basements and 34 of the 39 
stories. 


APPLICATION OF MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC: 
For—Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.—2. 
Against—Canada, China—2. 
Abstaining—Argentina, Cuba, Egypt, France, Nor- 

way, United Kingdom, United States—7. 


















































APPLICATIONS OF BULGARIA, RUMANIA, AND HUN- 
GARY: 


For—Egypt, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.—3. 
A gainst—Canada—1. 


A bstaining—Argentina, China, Cuba, France, Nor- 
way, United Kingdom, United States—7. 





APPLICATIONS OF ALBANIA, MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC, BULGARIA, RUMANIA, HUNGARY, FINLAND, 
ITALY, PORTUGAL, IRELAND, JORDAN, AUSTRIA, CEY- 
LON, AND NEPAL en bloc: 
For—Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.—2. 
Against—Canada, France, Norway, United King- 
dom—4. 
Abstaining—China, Cuba, Egypt, United States 
(Argentina did not participate in this vote.) 














4. 
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Lester Bowles Pearson 


Assembly's 


Lester Bowles Pearson, Chairman 
of the First (Political and Security) 
Committee, held the same position 
at the first special session on Pales- 
tine. He was a member of the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the second and 
third regular sessions. 

Canada’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs since September 
1948, Mr. Pearson was born in 
Toronto in 1897, served in the First 
World War, studied at the Universi- 
ties of Toronto and Oxford, lectured 
at the University of Toronto, and 
entered the Department of External 
Affairs in 1928. Special missions 
during this early diplomatic service 
took him to Washington, London, 
The Hague, and Geneva. 

He served in London from 1935 
to 1941, then became Assistant Un- 
der-Secretary of the Department at 
Ottawa. Subsequently he became 
Minister-Counselor at Washington in 
1942, Minister in 1944, Ambassador 
in 1945, and Under-Secretary of the 
Department in 1946. 

Prominent at several international 
conferences, he was closely associ- 
ated with UNRRA from its incep- 
tion in 1943, when he was elected 
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Hernan Santa Cruz 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk 


New Committee Chairmen 


Chairman of its Committee on Sup- 
plies. Later he became Canadian 
representative on its Central Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the Council 
in 1944. He was Chairman of both 
the Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture and of the first ses- 
sion of the FAO Conference in 1945. 


Hernan Santa Cruz, Chairman of 
the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee, served in the same 
capacity at the third session. He is 
the permanent representative of his 
country to the United Nations. 

Born in Santiago in 1906 and ed- 
ucated in Chile, he was appointed 
Secretary to the Superior Military 
Court in 1929, practiced as a mili- 
tary attorney from 1934 and became 
a judge of the Superior Military 
Court. He held his judgeship until 
1947, when he was appointed to his 
present post with the rank of Am- 
bassador. At the same time he re- 
signed the positions of professor of 
criminal procedure and military pro- 
cedure, which he had held in various 
Chilean military academies since 
1930, and of legal adviser to the 


Secretary of the Interior, which he 
had held since 1938. 

Mr. Santa Cruz has been a mem- 
ber of various Chilean commissions 
and has been both Secretary-Gen- 
eral and President of the Chilean- 
Brazilian Institute of Culture and a 
member of the Chilean Office for In- 
tellectual Co-operation. 

He was a member of the Chilean 
delegation to the second and third 
regular sessions and to the first and 
second special sessions of the Assem- 
bly, and has represented Chile on the 
Economic and Social Council of 
which he was Vice-President in 1948 
and Chairman of the Economic 
Committee at the ninth session. 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk, who 
was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Third (Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural) Committee, has been 
representing Venezuela at the United 
Nations since the beginning of the 
organization. Since 1947, he has 
been the permanent representative. 

Born in Caracas in 1912, Dr. Stolk 
was educated at the Universidad 
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Hermod Lannung 


Central de Venezuela. From 1936 
to 1939, he was Rapporteur to the 
Superior Court, and in 1938-39, 
President of the Law College of the 
Federal District of Caracas. He then 
served on several Latin American 
Juridical and other Conferences. 

In 1946, Dr. Stolk represented his 
country at the General Assembly in 
London. He headed his delegation 
and was elected a Vice-President of 
the Assembly at the second part of 
the first session in New York. In 
1947, he was elected Chairman of 
the ad hoc Committee for the crea- 
tion of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America. 

Dr. Stolk has since headed the 
Venezuelan delegation to three ses- 
sions of the Economic and Social 
Council and the second and third 
sessions of the Assembly and its two 
special sessions. 


Born 1895 at Vestervang near 
Hong, Denmark, Hermod Lannung, 
Chairman of the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee, graduated in law 
at the University of Copenhagen 
1922, and was admitted to the bar 
1928. 

He organized the Democratic 
Youth Organizations’ International 
Congress for United Nations and 
Peace at Christiansborg, Copenha- 
gen, 1921. He served as Secretary 
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General to the International League 
of Democratic Youth Organizations 
from 1921 to 1922, and as Delegate 
and later President of the European 
Student Relief and Fridtjof Nansen’s 
Relief Work for Intellectuals in Rus- 
sia 1922-23. 

Mr. Lannung has been a member 
of the Copenhagen City Council 
from 1933, Chairman of its Radical 
Group from 1935, and a member of 
the Upper House of the Danish Par- 
liament and of its Finance Commit- 
tee from 1939. 

e 

Alexis Kyrou, Chairman of the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee, was born in Ath- 
ens in 1901, studied law at the 





Dr. Manfred Lachs 


Universities of Athens and Paris, and 
in 1923 entered the diplomatic serv- 
ice of his country. He was Secre- 
tary of the Greek delegation to the 
League of Nations (1926-27) and 
for the next eleven years served in 
Constantinople, Cyrus, Berlin, and 
Belgrade. In 1939, he was appoint- 
ed Chief of Section at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, a position he 
held until the occupation of Greece 
in 1941 and reassumed after the 
liberation. 

He served as Secretary-General of 
the Greek delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference and as a member 





of his country’s delegation to the 
second part of the first session of the 
Assembly in New York in 1946. He 
subsequently served as Greek liaison 
representative to the Security Coun- 
cil’s Commission of Inquiry on 
Greek Frontier Incidents. In 1947 
he was appointed permanent repre- 
sentative of Greece to the United 
Nations and in 1949 was promoted 
to the rank of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Dr. Manfred Lachs, Chairman of 
the General Assembly’s Sixth (Legal) 
Committee for the fourth session, is 
the Director of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Poland. 

Born in Poland in 1914, Dr. Lachs 
holds the degrees of LL.M. and 
LL.D. and has been a Professor of 
International Law in the Academy 
of Political Science and in the Uni- 
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GENERAL DEBATE 
(Continued from page 389) 


the question of Jerusalem. He re- 
called the Assembly’s decision of 
last December by which it committed 
itself to the principles on which the 
permanent solution of the refugee 
problem had to be based: the prin- 
ciple of repatriation for those refu- 
gees desiring to return to their homes 
and live in peace with their neigh- 
bors, and the principle of compensa- 
tion for those who chose not to re- 
turn. Those principles had so far 
not been put into effect. It was in- 
cumbent on the present session not 
only to reaffirm those principles, but 
to give them concrete content and 
definite form, and to set up adequate 
machinery for their implementation. 
Diversion from _ those principles 
would only prolong the agony of 
the refugees and intensify the ten- 
sion and potential struggle in the 
Near East. ‘ 


Jerusalem Question 


With regard to Jerusalem, Dr. 
Malik said the Assembly’s task was 
to give effect to two of its earlier 
resolutions calling for the establish- 
ment of an international regime for 
Jerusalem and the surrounding area. 
This session offered perhaps the last 
occasion to remove Jerusalem per- 
manently from the danger of further 
damage or destruction, and to satisfy 
the deepest desires of the Christian 
world, as expressed repeatedly by 
His Holiness the Pope and many 
other Catholic spokesmen, as well as 
by the spiritual leaders of other de- 
nominations for a truly international 
regime for the Holy City. 


This was a unique occasion be- 
cause, for the first time in history, 
the Moslem world was freely offer- 
ing to share the custodianship of one 
of its most sacred places with the 
other great world religions. Jeru- 
salem belonged to the whole world, 
not only to those who lived in it. 


Any plan for the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem must fulfil the three 
following conditions: it must elimi- 
nate the possibility of the area be- 
coming again a battlefield; it must 
assure the protection and liberty of 
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access to all holy places and religious 
sites, buildings and institutions; and 
it must allow and make possible the 
restoration of private property and 
public trusts to their rightful own- 
ers, in accordance with conditions 
prevailing before the termination of 
the British Mandate. 


Ideological Conflict 


All the issues on which he had 
briefly touched belonged in reality, 
said Dr. Malik, to the periphery of 
the world situation today. The heart 
of this situation was the great ideo- 
logical conflict. A word that has 
amazingly shrunk was trying to 





house at the same time two radically 
contradictory conceptions of real- 
ity. There was no agreement what- 
soever as regards the ultimate cate- 
gories. Man, matter, the individual, 
the soul, government, democracy, his- 
tory, truth, God—all these ultimate 
things had utterly different meanings 
today as between the effective East 
and the effective West. There were 
only three alternatives. Either this 
radical conflict would persist, or a 
reconcilement would be affected, or 
it would break out into armed con- 
flict. “I take it that it is our func- 
tion in this Organization to promote 
the second alternative, or at least 
prevent the third.” 








New Phase in Balkan Situation 


—Constantin Tsaldaris of Greece 





Assurances that Greece would not 
launch any attacks in the Balkans, 
but would defend herself when at- 
tacked, were given by Constantin 
Tsaldaris, Foreign Minister of 
Greece. Emphasizing that Greece 
sought no vengeance for the destruc- 
tion and misery brought upon her, 
Mr. Tsaldaris declared: “The people 
of Greece want peace, the return of 
their children, the rehabilitation of 
their fellow-citizens, the chance to 
do constructive work. The Greek 
Army, while it remains along the 
border of Greece, is a defensive 
Army. It is there to help guarantee 
international peace. The policy of 
Greece will continue in the future 
as in the past to respect the princi- 
ple of pacific settlement of all dis- 
putes as all Members of the United 
Nations have agreed to do.” 

Mr. Tsaldaris explained that the 
Balkans situation had now entered a 
new phase. The virtual elimination 
of guerrilla bands within her borders 
had permitted Greece to go forward 
with carefully prepared plans of hu- 
man rehabilitation and economic re- 
construction. Greece’s success in 


defending her national integrity was 
a heartening fact to every other coun- 
try marked for subjugation by the 
Cominform. The real source of the 
threat to peace in the Balkans had 
been unmasked. The agents used in 





the attacks on Greece had fled to Al- 
bania and, to a lesser degree, to Bul- 
garia. The forces launched against 
Greece were once more physically 
within the control of the Cominform. 
What would it do? Would the gov- 
ernments of those countries be per- 
mitted to fulfill their international 
obligations and disarm them, or 
would they be instructed to use them 
further in attacks on Greece? That 
question posed a dilemma for mili- 
tary and political leadership in 
Greece which could be solved only 
through the United Nations. 


“Explosive Situation” 


When the guerrillas retreated into 
Albania, covered by fire from AI- 
bania, Greece had every right under 
international law to follow them in 
hot pursuit, Mr. Tsaldaris continued. 
But the Greek Government ordered 
its forces to stop at the frontiers. It 
had done this mindful of the explos- 
ive situation in the Balkans, and re- 
solved to co-operate toward a peace- 
ful solution of the problem of the 
Balkan peoples. 

The United Nations Charter was 
designed to assure that any threat to 
the security of a Member would be 
resisted by collective action, under 
the authority of the Security Coun- 
cil. Unfortunately, abuse in that 
body of the principle of great power 
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unanimity had so far disappointed the 
hopes of the draftsmen of this basic 
document. Fortunately, however, in 
Article 51, a path was marked out 
for collective defensive action until 
the Security Council could itself em- 
ploy effective enforcement measures. 

The Assembly had all the facts 
before it, clearly and succinctly given 
in the reports of its Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans. Those estab- 
lished facts demonstrated how hol- 
low were the protestations dictated 
by the Cominform. This had never 
been only a Greek problem. It was 
now clearer than ever before that it 
concerned the rights of peoples 
everywhere to continue to be loyal 
to their own God, their own country 
and their own ideals of human dig- 
nity and honor. 

Greece’s people had placed their 
confidence in their own will to sur- 


vive, supported by the United Na- 
tions and the Members who sus- 
tained the principles of the Charter. 
That confidence had not been mis- 
placed, and they shared with the 
great majority of people and govern- 
ments represented at the Assembly 
the importance of maintaining and 
enhancing the prestige of the United 
Nations. Greece was convinced that 
the peoples of the countries whose 
rulers had flouted the Assembly’s 
recommendations would increasingly 
insist that their governments must 
comply with the duties of United 
Nations Membership. 

“With united action in defence 
and with friendship offered to all 
those who choose to live in friend- 
ship, freedom, justice and well-being 
will be preserved and restored in the 
Balkans, and fostered throughout the 
world,” Mr. Tsaldaris concluded. 





Limits of Security Council Action 


—Lester B. Pearson of Canada 








“Five years after the end of war 
even the formal processes of 
peacemaking have not yet been 
completed,” commented Lester B. 
Pearson, Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. “Even 
if they had, there would be no as- 
surance in the international atmos- 
phere today, a compound of sus- 
picion and fear, that the United 
Nations could convert a technical 
peace settlement into something 
that would be more than the ab- 
sence of armed conflict. The ma- 
jor problems of the post-war 
period remain unsettled, and the 
conditions that would make pos- 
sible their solution do not seem 
to exist. It is with increasing con- 
cern, therefore, that the people of 
the world regard these unsolved 
problems and watch the United 
Nations Assembly in its efforts to 
make a contribution to their solu- 
tion. 

“We must begin by making a 
careful re-appraisal of the policies 
and activities and procedures of 
our world organization, and ask- 
ing what, in the circumstances, we 
may reasonably expect the United 
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Nations to accomplish.” 

Canada has tried to make prac- 
ticability the touchstone of its at- 
titude toward the United Nations, 
more particularly in the Security 
Council. It is prepared to give 
full support if there is any real 
promise that a proposed course of 
action will contribute effectively to 
the solution of any particular prob- 
lem. On the other hand, Canada 
wishes to avoid giving to the 
United Nations tasks which in the 
light of the limitations under which 
it now suffers, and which must 
some day be removed, it is clearly 
unable to perform. 

“We wish to be certain that be- 
fore any course of action is ini- 
tiated there is a reasonable expec- 
tation that it can be carried 
through to a good conclusion, and 
that the Members of the United 
Nations will support the organiza- 
tion in this process.” 

Despite all handicaps, the ma- 
jority of the members of the Se- 
curity Council have tried to make 
the Council work constructively. 
and there have been some real 
successes. 





“As a consequence, the Coun- 
cil, although unfortunately - still 
lacking the powers necessary to 
fulfill its primary function of main- 
taining peace and security, has 
worked out flexible and adaptable 
procedures which have often been 
effective and, at least, constitute 
a useful method of doing interna- 
tional business. In the interna- 
tional political situation that exists 
it is surprising, not that the Se- 
curity Council has done so little, 
but that it has done so much.” 

Valuable experience has been 
gained, and some good results 
achieved, in the handling of three 
troublesome and dangerous ques- 
tions—Palestine, Indonesia, and 
Kashmir. The Council has not 
solved any of these problems, and 
it is clear that their ultimate solu- 
tion must be worked out by the 
people who are directly responsible 
for the circumstances and whose 
daily lives are actually affected by 
them. However, the Council had 
an important role in preventing 
the outbreak of general war in all 
three areas. 


Guiding Principles 


The Canadian delegation hopes 
that, in carrying out its further 
responsibilities, the Council will 
be guided by certain principles of 
action that have emerged—princi- 
ples which in default of an im- 
provement in relations between the 
communist and democratic worlds, 
would seem to mark the limts that 
can now be reached without in- 
viting failure. These principles 
are: 

e The Council should not initiate 
action that it cannot complete with 
its present resources. There have 
often been demands that the Coun- 
cil should intervene in some area 
or another with force, and that 
when fighting occurs, the Council 
should take steps to suppress it. 
There would be a great deal to 
recommend such intervention if it 
could be carried out firmly and 
quickly, but the fact is, of course, 
that the Security Council has at 
present no effective way of im- 
posing its will. In consequence, 
in many cases, it can do little more 
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in the first instance than call upon 
the parties engaged in a dispute 
to stop fighting and start talking, 
offering them the means by which 
they can work out a settlement by 
negotiation rather than by conflict. 
This is not a dramatic or spectac- 
ular method of procedure, but in 
the circumstances it has served 
fairly well. 


© To the greatest extent possible, 
the responsibility for solving a po- 
liticai problem should be left with 
the people who are immediately 
affected by it. In respect of Pal- 
estine, Indonesia, and Kashmir, 
for instance, it is still the case that 
the parties directly concerned and 
the people who live in the areas 
must seek to determine the meas- 
ures by which the peace will be 
maintained in these areas. This is 
not only the most practical prin- 
ciple of action; it also revives and 
strengthens a sense of responsibil- 
ity at the point where it is most 
vital to healthy, political life, and 
it sets the objectives of an agreed, 
rather than an imposed solution. 


© The Security Council should in 
all cases immediately concentrate 
its influence on putting an end to 
hostilities or disorders whenever 
they occur. By insisting on this 
principle, and by insisting equally 
that fighting shall be stopped with- 
out prejudice to the ultimate po- 
litical solution, the Council has 
been on strong ground. It has not, 
of course, been able to command 
complete obedience. Fighting has 
recurred even in areas where a 
firm truce seemed to have been 
established, and it has not been 
possible to guarantee absolutely 
that the ultimate outcome of a 
dispute would not be affected by 
the military action which had 
taken place. In general, however, 
the primary concern of the Coun- 
cil—that peace should be kept 
while negotiations proceed—has 
been respected and has contrib- 
uted materially to the progress 
which has been made in the set- 
tlement of disputes. The moral 
authority of the United Nations, 
which seems to be all that it is 
now permitted to have, is no slight 
thing, and no state, great or small, 
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lightly disregards its decisions. 

All three of the major subjects 
which have occupied the Council 
during the last two years related 
to one great general and continu- 
ing movement arising out of the 
transformation of the colonial re- 
lationship between European peo- 
ple and people in other continents 
into a new partnership of free 
communities. The process begun 
many decades ago is accelerating, 
and a completely new relationship 
is being worked out between peo- 
ples of the western world and 
what were once called dependent 
areas. The United Nations is play- 
ing an important part in this proc- 
ess, and that is one of the reasons 
why the world should be most 
grateful for the existence of this 
organization today. 


A Dying Doctrine 


While the leader of the Soviet 
Union delegation accused the de- 
mocracies of imperialism, the fact 
is that imperialism of the old kind 
is a rapidly diminishing force—a 
dying doctrine. The real danger 
today lies in the new imperialism 
of the post-war period. During 
that period only one state in the 
world has extended its borders and 
the area of its domination. That 
state has annexed 179,000 square 
miles of territory and included 
within its borders in the last ten 
years more than 22,000,000 peo- 
ple. Backed by its armies, it has 
imposed satellite regimes on neigh- 
boring states. It has used its great 
material power and resources to 
rivet its economic control over the 
peoples under its influence. Its 
leaders have talked freely of “lib- 
eration” and of “national sover- 
eignty,” but its agents abroad have 
never hesitated to proclaim their 
obedience to its control and their 
determination to serve its interests 
above the interests of their own 
governments and their own peo- 
ples. 


“How can there be a feeling of 
peace and security where an alien 
power insists on imposing its dom- 
ination over other nations and 
peoples?” Mr. Pearson asked. 


“We of the free democracies reject 
this new imperialism which uses 
the subversive forces of interna- 
tional communism to destroy the 
national independence of even 
communist states which will not 
accept its interference and its dic- 
tates. It is this new imperialism 
which the world watches with so 
much concern, partly because of 
its aggressive interference in the 
affairs of other states and partly 
because of its inherent instability. 
There are already evidences that 
because of its own internal weak- 
nesses and contradictions this new 
imperialism will not survive. 


“As it changes, a more just and 
equitable relationship among the 
states which it affects may come 
about, and I hope that the United 
Nations will be permitted to play a 
constructive role in that change, 
such as it is now playing in other 
areas where the old imperialism 
of earlier centuries is now disap- 
pearing.” 

Mr. Pearson thought that Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s appeal for support 
and improvement of United Na- 
tions bodies would have been more 
impressive if the Soviet Govern- 
ment had not refused to play any 
part in the United Nations special- 
ized agencies which have been es- 
tablished since the war. Further- 
more, if a state puts formal 
sovereignty ahead of peace and se- 
curity, then its support for inter- 
national control of atomic and 
other weapons of mass destruction 
is hypocritical and meaningless. 


“Civil Warmongering” 


In his vigorous attack against 
warmongering, Mr. Vyshinsky ig- 
nored completely “civil warmon- 
gering,” the direct attempt of one 
government to destroy the author- 
ity of the government of some 
other state by fomenting civil war; 
also “that kind of warmongering 
which, by state decree and direc- 
tion, poisons the minds of peoples 
against each other, which even 
prostitutes the education of chil- 
dren to the ends of aggressive ideo- 
logical warfare—the kind of war- 
mongering which distorts and 
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misrepresents history, science, and 
even letters in the interests of na- 
tional policy and which prevents 
international understanding and 
co-operation by putting a blanket 
of fear and ignorance and isolation 
over the minds and the bodies of 
that government’s own people.” 
The smaller powers know that 
there is no real peace, but fear and 
insecurity, in the world today. 
They know that there is a great 
menace to free institutions and se- 
curity in the aggressive and sub- 
versive forces of international 
communism, which have behind 
them all the resources of a great 
power—the most heavily armed 
power in the world. But when 
some states band together in a 
pact which will make possible at 
least some collective resistance 
against aggression, the attempt is 
branded as aggressive and against 
the Charter; and so branded by 
those who have already worked 
out a whole network of treaties 
and alliances in Eastern Europe, 


only a few of which have even 
been registered with the United 
Nations. 


The End to Work For 


“If and when the United Na- 
tions can organize effective ar- 
rangements for defence against ag- 
gression on a universal basis, all 
other alternatives and second-best 
arrangements—very much second- 
best arrangements — must _ be 
scrapped. We must work, in spite 
of all obstacles, to that end. Until 
we achieve it, however, we must 
do the best we can to put collec- 
tive force, even on a narrower 
front, behind our will for peace.” 

Referring to the Soviet Union 
proposals, Mr. Pearson said that 
if the practice of introducing reso- 
lutions for the purpose of propa- 
ganda persists, then the Assembly 
will find it difficult to make that 
contribution to peace which all 
desire. “We must, however, in 
spite of all obstacles, keep ever- 
lastingly at the task.” 








Concentrate on Fundamental Problems 


—Ernest Bevin of the United Kingdom 











The United Nations may yet re- 
cover its original spirit, said 
Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary of 
the United Kingdom, but the fact 
must be faced that the apparent 
incompatibility between the great 
powers has made it impossible to 
find a satisfactory basis for a 
world peace structure. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech in the 
general debate can scarcely be 
called encouraging or likely to 
help in achieving a basis for great 
power co-operation. Unless there 
is a firm, universal understanding 
between the great powers, Mr. 
Bevin emphasized, there is little 
chance of the Security Council, the 
General Assembly and the sub- 
ordinate agencies proving effective. 

Addressing the Assembly in 
1946, Mr. Molotov had described 
“the two tendencies.” That speech 
revealed that one section of the 
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United Nations was firmly con- 
vinced that the non-Communist 
area of the world was bound to 
fall victim to its own contradic- 
tions. It was made clear then that 
no genuine co-operation would be 
forthcoming from the U.S.S.R. 
Events have borne this out. 
Virulent and abusive propaganda 
has followed every step to re- 
habilitate the world—the Marshall 
Plan, assistance to aid under-de- 
veloped countries and any scheme 
to raise the standard of life 
throughout the world. But things 
are not inevitable and the great 
slump of 1929 will not inevitably 
recur. 

We have learned to co-operate 
and to profit by past experiences. 
There is a growing world con- 
science as Mr. Acheson said, and 
people now realize that universal 
co-operation can and does produce 


better results than merely waiting 
for the world to collapse. 

Certain powers have refused to 
co-operate loyally to abide by 
United Nations decisions, but 
despite this handicap there have 
been achievements during the past 
year. 


Greece 


Mr. Bevin noted “some im- 
provement” in the situation in 
Greece, thanks to the strenuous ef- 
forts of the Assembly. Paying a 
tribute to the Greek people and 
the sacrifices of the Army, Mr. 
Bevin hoped that the country 
would now be left alone in peace 
and that she would be free to hold 
her elections without interference. 

“I would encourage Greece 
now,” Mr. Bevin continued, “to 
settle her differences with all her 
neighbors in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and would urge her not to 
adopt the attitude followed by 
those who raped her.” 

The conclusion of the United 
Nations Special Committee’s Re- 
port Mr. Bevin said, is “impres- 
sive in its impartiality and for its 
solemn condemnation of the con- 
duct of certain governments.” 


Italian Colonies 


On the question of the former 
Italian colonies Mr. Bevin said 
that failure to reach a settlement 
has greatly handicapped their poli- 
tical and economic development. 
The United Kingdom gave a 
pledge to the Senussi during the 
war, a pledge that must be hon- 
ored. An administration for local 
affairs has been established but 
without prejudice to disposition of 
this area by the Assembly. 

As regards Eritrea, Britain’s 
position remained the same in 
principle: support for Ethiopia’s 
claim to the territory except the 
Western province. It was the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, Mr. Bevin re- 
called, that liberated the country. 
With proper protection for the 
Italian minority—and there has 
already been co-operation between 
Italians and Ethiopians—there is 
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evidence that the whole com- 
munity would benefit by the ar- 
rangement. 

The United Kingdom supported 
its proposals made last year for 
Italian Somaliland. 

Mr. Bevin wanted to make it 
quite clear that the United King- 
dom did not desire to remain in 
Tripolitania. He agreed that the 
interests of the inhabitants must be 
considered fully and hoped that 
there would be no delay in reach- 
ing a solution. 


Atlantic Pact 


“The Atlantic Pact,” Mr. Bevin 
declared, “is one of the great 
events of history.” Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s threatening comments on the 
subject were the same as those fed 
from year to year. Last year, Mr. 
Bevin said, he had made it quite 
clear that “if it was found that we 
could not proceed on a universal 
basis, as we had hoped, we must 
try to get on with those with whom 
we could. You must work with 
those who will work- with you.” 
This prediction has now come true. 

“The Atlantic powers are a 
community. They have a similiar 
civilization and all adhere to the 
basic principles of liberty and 
democracy. They do not rely on 
secret police, they believe in gov- 
ernment by the people for the peo- 
ple, uncontrolled by any dictator- 
ship. It is a natural development 
that these powers should come to- 
gether, and we have come together 
within the framework of this 
United Nations.” 


Germany 


Turning to the situation in Ger- 
many which “is still a matter of 
concern,” Mr. Bevin recalled that 
in 1947, the United Kingdom 
placed before the Council of For- 
eign Ministers proposals for a 
peace treaty. All that the Russians 
gave were speeches like Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s. Earlier the United 
States had submitted a draft treaty 
designed to contain Germany for 
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forty years and thus eliminate dan- 
ger of war during that period be- 
tween the Allies. Soviet sincerity 
in the resolutions put forward in 
the Assembly might be tested by 
the reply the U.S.S.R. Government 
then gave. Later, in November 
1947, “the great soldier-statesman 
and friend of the people, Mr. Mar- 
shall” renewed his Government’s 
offer of this treaty of disarma- 
ment. Students of international af- 
fairs should study the negotiations 
which followed and decide where 
the danger to world peace lies. 


Credit has been claimed for the 
United Nations for the settlement 
of the Berlin incident. This, Mr. 
Bevin said, is an over-simplifica- 
tion. It was the U.S.S.R. which 
precipitated the crisis. The entire 
world was thrown into a state of 
apprehension. It was the three 
other powers that displayed pati- 
ence, proceeded to feed two and 
a half million people by air for a 
whole year rather than submit to 
Soviet pressure, and brought it be- 
fore the Security Council. Dr. 
Bramuglia and his colleagues on 
the Council submitted a solution 
which was accepted by the others 
but vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 


Soviet action in this matter was 
designed to persuade the world 
that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to 
risk war to gain complete, illegal, 
control of Berlin. It was only the 
determination of the Western 
powers to give effect to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations in the 
face of this possible aggression 
that brought about a partial solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Greece was threatened a Ru- 
manian Government under Soviet 
domination was established; Bul- 
garian independence was destroyed 
and the opposition leaders liqui- 
dated; the freely elected Hun- 
garian Government was_ under- 
mined and destroyed and, contrary 
to the Potsdam undertaking, no 
free elections were ever held in 
Poland. “I must, too, make 
mournful reference to the disap- 
pearance of everything that Jan 
Masaryk, his father and President 


Benes stood for in Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

“If all this is the price of 
peace,” Mr. Bevin continued, “we 
must admit that it is a very high 
one. And, indeed, I must go fur- 
ther and ask, is this really peace? 
The Western Powers were fully 
aware of the Soviet Union’s in- 
tention to use its agents and its 
Cominform to upset the economy 
and political structure of every 
Western Power. Mr. Vyshinsky 
cannot deny that this was, and is, 
the policy of the Soviet Union. 
Does anyone really expect that we 
will sit quietly back, permitting 
the development of this policy, 
leading to such results as we have 
seen in Czechoslovakia and in the 
other countries I have men- 
tioned?” 


Step to Confidence 


One step to confidence would be 
Soviet non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of independent states. 
No country, Mr. Bevin continued, 
has more successfully carried out 
its imperialistic policy under a new 
disguise than the Soviet Union. 

Peace, apparently, is only peace 
when it produces results approved 
by the Politburo. Markos was a 
peace-lover but he has suddenly 
ceased to be peace-loving. Yugo- 
slavia has become a war monger 
overnight. Chinese Communists 
and Northern Koreans are peace- 
loving, but it is not known how 
long they will remain so. Czecho- 
slovakia became peace-loving 
overnight in February, 1948. “I 
had not noticed that they were 
anything else before,’ Mr. Bevin 
added. “Peace-loving in Soviet 
terminology is a word of ill omen, 
just as warmongering signifies in- 
dependence of Moscow.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Bevin gave 
other instances of what he called 
the “upside-down” language of So- 
viet diplomacy. 

“The Soviet representative sug- 
gested that we should settle our 
differences by mutual discussion. 
If this means that in the future 
we are to exchange views in a 
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spirit of reasonableness and com- 
promise I would welcome it. For 
three years we have been trying 
to conclude an Austrian treaty. In 
the light of the Soviet representa- 
tive’s declaration, I am hopeful of 
a solution.” 


Yugoslavia 


It was difficult, however, to re- 
concile this declaration with the 
Soviet note to Yugoslavia threaten- 
ing to “use other more effectual 
methods.” There is nothing in the 
note about referring to the United 
Nations. What are the “more ef- 
fectual methods?” Mr. Bevin 
asked. Are they methods which 
will endanger the security of Yugo- 
slavia and the peace of the world? 

“I should be happy to know,” 
Mr. Bevin continued, “that Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s advice to us is being 
accepted by his Government and 
that, therefore, the threat con- 
tained in the Soviet note to Yugo- 
slavia will be withdrawn. It re- 
minds me forcibly of the recent 
situation in Berlin, when America, 
France and Great Britain were, 
in effect, warned that they would 
be forced out of Berlin unless they 
submitted to Soviet pressure. If 
this threatening note were with- 
drawn and the question submitted 
for discussion or referred to the 
United Nations, it would represent 
an important contribution to world 
confidence.” 


China 


On China, Mr. Bevin said that 
the plea of the Chinese delegate 
merited full consideration, but he 
did not propose to discuss details 
then. He added that there have 
been many conquests of China but 
no conquerors, each in turn hav- 
ing been absorbed by the Chinese 
people. 

“China may find herself in need 
of all Members of the United Na- 
tions, and not only of one single 
country. Any attempt to create 
prejudice and hatred will not be 
in the interests of China. As for 
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my country, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will make no attempt to in- 
terfere in her choice of Govern- 
ment, but China has entered into 
certain international obligations 
which must be honored. A wise 
approach to the handling of these 
problems will be in the interest of 
all concerned.” 

It is a matter for regret, Mr. 
Bevin continued, that the people 
of Malaya are being kept in a state 
of apprehension, “not by the local 
population, but by the instruments 
of an outside power.” 

Commending the “very thought- 
ful speech of the representative of 
India,” Mr. Bevin pointed out that 
the transfer of power over 400,- 
000,000 people had been carried 
through effectively. He added the 
earnest hope that differences be- 
tween India and Pakistan would 
soon be finally resolved: “nothing 
would give greater joy to their 
friends.” 

Mr. Bevin trusted that the 
wrong done to Ceylon in denying 
Membership would soon be rem- 
edied. 

Turning to economic matters, 
Mr. Bevin congratulated the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on its 
last session which, he felt, was 
probably the best yet held. The 
future success of the Council 
would depend largely on cutting 
out less essential matters and con- 
centrating on practical activities 
which can be applied effectively 
and quickly. 


Atomic Energy 


On atomic energy, Mr. Bevin 
first pointed out that the majority 
plan was the result of years of 
work in the Commission in which 
19 Member states had participated 
at various times. It was endorsed 
last November by no less than 40 
states in the Assembly. As to the 
“stupid charge” that the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
failed to make prohibition a real- 
ity, Mr. Bevin said: “We are as 
anxious as anyone for prohibition. 
The original declaration by Presi- 
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dent Truman, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Mackenzie King, issued in Wash- 
ington in November, 1945, called 
for the elimination of the atomic 
weapon. “The resolution of the 
General Assembly of January 24, 
1946, repeated this call.” 

Since then this essential aim of 
eliminating the atomic weapon had 
been emphasized in a series of 
resolutions of the Commission. 
“But we and others have recog- 
nized that effective prohibition 
depends on effective control of 
atomic energy. In common with 
others, we support the plan ap- 
proved by the General Assembly 
because it would provide for effec- 
tive control, which the Soviet plan 
would not.” 

The U.S.S.R. consistently puts 
forward “independence and sov- 
ereignty” as reasons for avoiding 
the effective international control 
provided in the General Assemb- 
ly’s plan. “If they had been will- 
ing to come out of their shell, to 
raise their curtain and to open the 
way to the system of control ap- 
proved by the General Assembly 
—which we and others believe to 
be the only workable and effective 
system yet devised—there might 
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well have been effective prohibi- 
tion today. 


“We adhere to the original dec- 
laration of President Truman, Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
issued in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1945, and we are ready to 
take all constructive steps to give 
effect to it.” 


Referring to the analogy fre- 
quently drawn by Mr. Vyshinsky 
to the convention on gas warfare, 
Mr. Bevin recalled recent history. 
When Generalissimo Stalin learned 
that the Germans were producing 
and might make use of gas, he 
asked for and secured from the 
United Kingdom an announcement 
that resort to gas would be met 
with full retaliation. Production 
of gas was then speeded up. This 
situation arose because there is no 
provision in the convention for in- 
spection. Absence of such a pro- 
vision constitutes a great risk. 


“Our own approach has always 
been collective security, disarma- 
ment with inspection and enforce- 
able control. Anyone will readily 
agree to a convention: if he really 
desires prohibition of atomic 
weapons.” 


“A Great Task” 


Concluding, Mr. Bevin said that 
the United Nations “has performed 
a great task” notwithstanding all 
disappointments. A world organi- 
zation cannot be built in a day or 
a year but it will grow. 


United Nations debates, ex- 
changes and open discussion are 
gradually helping to develop greater 
understanding of the importance 
of international law, the rule of 
law, of high moral values in en- 
forcement of that law, the necessity 
for universal adoption of the op- 
tional clause and the willing ac- 
ceptance of decision even if they 
may not be to one’s liking. 


“The United Nations may for 
some time have to limit its scope 
in order to have a greater success 
with the questions it seeks to deal 
with. 

“It has perhaps in its enthus- 
iasm, thrown its net too wide: it 
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has perhaps attempted too much 
and achieved too little. 
“Concentration on fundamental 
problems may therefore be a wise 
course. 
“Such order as it has produced 


must be expanded. In spite of 


frustrations, it is the people’s will 
that we should go forward and not 
lose sight of the great objectives 
that man has always had before 
him—universal peace, universal 
brotherhood and settlement of all 
disputes without resort to war.” 





Stimulate Great Power Co-operation 





—Padilla Nervo of Mexico 





Padilla Nervo of Mexico opened 
his address in the general debate with 
a reference to President Truman’s 
statement that an atomic explosion 
had taken place in the U.S.S.R. As 
far as the General Assembly is con- 
cerned, said Mr. Nervo, the conse- 
quence of this information should be 
a renewal of efforts to stop the mad 
race for atomic weapons and arma- 
ments generally. Earnest attempts 
must be made to smooth the road to 
effective international control of 
atomic energy. 


The most serious post-war prob- 
lems are still unsolved. Except 
where the great powers have agreed 
or have been able to harmonize their 
points of view as in Palestine, Kash- 
mir and Indonesia, it has been im- 
possible to solve world problems or 
make any progress. Nor has the 
right atmosphere been created here 
for that mutual trust which will per- 
mit reconsideration of these prob- 
lems. 


How is it, then, Mr. Nervo asked, 
in spite of such serious obstacles and 
unfavorable circumstances, that a 
calmer political atmosphere prevails 
today than a year ago? 


Regional agreements for co-opera- 
tion and mutual aid have strength- 
ened faith in international solidarity. 
But there are other reasons. One of 
them is the favorable fact that the 
Great Powers renewed their negotia- 
tions and their consultations in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, after 
an interruption of eighteen months. 
Though it might seem small, this 
fact means that the Great Powers 
desiré to co-ordinate their action, and 
heed world public opinion which 
cannot be overlooked and cannot be 
calmed by the high principles stated 


by each of them separately. Above 
all, it proves that their faith in the 
Charter will be translated into action. 

Renewal of negotiations in the 
Council of Ministers and Great 
Power efforts to come to some agree- 
ment, as in the case of Berlin and 
with regard to Austria, have been the 
true cause of the relative improve- 
ment in the international situation. 

These facts, Mr. Nervo said, indi- 
cate the goal of the present session 
of the Assembly. When the Assem- 
bly appealed to the Great Powers to 
renew their efforts for peace, it was 
exercising the moral force of the 
United Nations and achieving satis- 
factory results. That resolution can 
still be an expression of the manifest 
desire of the United Nations, and it 
can be the pivot for new efforts for 
conciliation and lasting peace. 

Mr. Nervo then quoted Mr. Ache- 
son who had said that United States 
policy on regulation and reduction 
of armaments fully accorded with 
the Assembly’s resolution. Mr. 
Schuman, referring to the possible 
conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Austria, had also said that, on this 
point at least, the Assembly’s wish 
may be fulfilled. 

“The Great Powers must continue 
to have that attitude,’ Mr. Nervo 
declared. “The General Assembly, 
On its part, must help them and stim- 
ulate them to continue that policy, 
because only the conviction that the 
Great Powers wish to settle their 
differences peacefully and are deter- 
mined not to interrupt their efforts in 
that direction will give the world 
faith that we shall go forward— 
slowly perhaps, but nevertheless 
surely—toward a world order of 
freedom, peace and general wel- 
fare.” 
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A Plan to Strengthen United Nations 


—Dmitri Manuilsky of Ukrainian S.S.R. 





Taking up Mr. Bevin’s speech, the 
effect of which he said, apparently 
disappointed the Assembly, Dmitri 
Manuilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
said that it gave no clear or cogent 
answer to the most important pro- 
posal by the Soviet Union. Accusa- 
tions repeatedly made against war- 
mongers unfortunately applied to the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Bevin, the Ukrainian represen- 
tative said, distorted the truth on 
every issue. It was ludicrous to say 
that Greece was following its own 
road when from 1945 until now the 
country has been occupied by for- 
eign troops. As for China, the State 
Department’s White Paper describes 
the forces that are now fighting 
against the Chinese people. The rec- 
ords of the Assembly and the Secur- 
ity Council prove that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal for a one-third reduction 
of armaments of the Big Five were 
systematically sabotaged by the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. Nor did the Soviet Union 
think up the United Nations econo- 
mic reports. It was vain for Mr. 
Bevin to try to prove that there is 
no depression and no crisis. 

Mr. Manuilsky then proceeded to 
what he called “the substance of the 
matter.” The Soviet proposals be- 
fore the Assembly (see Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s speech) are a valuable contri- 
bution to strengthening the United 
Nations. They call for practical 
measures to prevent preparation for 
a new war, such preparations as are 
now going on in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and in govern- 
ments that follow them, particularly 
Yugoslavia. 


Armaments Race 


Since the end of the war, the ag- 
gressive policy of the United States 
has been to keep industry working 
for war as before and to harness 
nuclear fission to an enterprise that 
gives huge profits. Mr. Acheson’s 
speech indicated that the United 
States has abandoned the implemen- 
tation of the main resolutions of the 
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General Assembly of 1946 which 
called upon all nations to remove 
atomic weapons from their national 
arsenals. An unheard of armaments 
race has been unleashed. A _ sub- 
stantial portion of national budgets 
is used for armaments. The lessons 
of the shameful fall of the German 
claimants for world mastery have 
been forgotten by the inciters to a 
new war. Military and air bases in 
an attempt to encircle the Soviet 
Union have been organized. Aggres- 
sive political and military blocs have 
been formed. Though the Western 
European bloc and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty are clearly aggressive and 
directed against the Soviet Union, 
they are described as defensive alli- 
ances against an alleged, impending 
threat. 


Against German Aggression 


Regional pacts provided for in the 
Charter, Mr. Manuilsky said, are 
those concluded between territorially 
contiguous states for defence against 
aggression: the kind of agreement 
that the Soviet Union has concluded 
with its neighbors “in order to fore- 
stall any renewed German aggres- 
sion.” But the Atlantic and Western 
European pacts include far-away 
states. They are not directed against 
any possible German aggression, but 
against a state which was a great ally 
in the last war, the Soviet Union. 

Under the guise of organizing a 
European union, the truncated West- 
ern German State is pressed into 
service. 

The blocs inimical to the Soviet 
Union split the world into two, make 
international co-operation difficult if 
not impossible, and increase econo- 
mic chaos and the activities of po- 
litical adventurers. 


Marshall Plan 


The Marshall Plan, Mr. Manuilsky 
proceeded, started with handing 
credits to buy American war sur- 
pluses and then developed into flood- 
ing European markets with Ameri- 
can goods. This policy was designed 





to ruin the Marshallized countries of 


Europe. Accordingly, economic 
stagnation and degeneration are set- 
ting in while reconstruction is pro- 
gressing in the countries of eastern 
Europe. According to United Na- 
tions reports the number of unem- 
ployed in western European coun- 
tries rose twofold in the first three 
months of 1949. Trade between the 
western European countries has 
hardly reached 70 per cent of pre- 
war standards. Thanks to flooding 
European markets with American 
goods, the deficit in the balance of 
trade between western European 
countries and the United States in 
1948 amounted to $3,245 million. 

Thus, the American financial and 
industrial magnates, through credits 
and Marshall subsidies, are achiev- 
ing the economic enslavement and 
subjection of Western Europe so as 
to include it in their military and po- 
litical machinations. 

But, Mr. Manuilsky argued, 
neither the armaments race nor the 
Marshall Plan have saved the United 
States from impending crisis. Drag- 
ging her satellites with her, she is 
going down the slope as shown by 
“the notorious Washington currency 
agreement” which is an attempt to 
shift the burden to the satellites. 

“It is perfectly clear,” Mr. Manuil- 
sky declared, “and experience has 
proved this, that in a society based 
on private property, where the only 
stimulus for production is the hunt 
for profit, where anarchy in produc- 
tion prevails, where narrow egotisti- 
cal and materialistic interest of mon- 
opolies determine the direction of the 
whole of the economic life of the 
country, economic crisis cannot be 
forestalled.” 

Against this, the U.S.S.R., which 
was subjected to unprecedented de- 
vastation, is rapidly healing the 
wounds of war, rebuilding devastated 
areas, is reconstructing its economy 
with its own forces and without for- 
eign assistance. 


Yugoslav Charges 


Adoption and implementation of 
the U.S.S.R. proposals will serve the 
cause of peace, and only the sworn 
enemy of peace will thwart them. 
But attempts were being made by 
the agents of war-mongers to divert 
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the Assembly’s attention. Among 
these may be listed the orations of 
Mr. Tsiang, Mr. Santa Cruz and of 
the “representative of the bankrupt 
group of sharks in Yugoslavia.” 

“Incidentally, I heard laughter 
throughout the hall,” Mr. Manuilsky 
added. “I believe that many people 
are content, many are mirthful and 
happy, but the history of the work- 
ing movement and democracy has 
always been characterized by rene- 
gades who were picked up by the 
partisans of reaction, and the parti- 
sans of reaction have never received 
any benefit from such actions.” He 
denounced the allegations of Yugo- 
slavia as false and hypocritical at- 
tempts to shift the blame for its own 
bankruptcy and failure to the shoul- 
ders of others. For a long time, the 
Tito regime has been in the camp 
reaction, and is serving the bidding 
of reaction in the Assembly. 

The U.S.S.R. was bound to pro- 
tect its citizens who are subjected to 
persecution and mockery in Yugo- 
slav gaols, where Fascist Gestapo 
methods prevail. The Tito regime 
is now bending every effort to obtain 
loans in exchange for strategic raw 
materials which will be supplied to 
foreign monopolies. It is associating 
itself with Fascist Greece against the 
Albanian State and against neoghbor- 
ing Bulgaria. The allegations of 
troop movements in neighboring 
countries are nothing but provoca- 
tions put into circulation by the 
agents of foreign intelligence services 
in order to justify their aggressive 
plans, Mr Manuilsky declared. 

The trial of the state criminal 
Rajk in Hungary had exposed the 
criminal actions of the present lead- 
ers of Yugoslavia. For the leaders 
of Yugoslavia were acting “in ca- 
hoots with United States Intellig- 
ence, headed by Mr. Allen Dulles.” 
Together, they hatched plans for de- 
stroying the existing Governments of 
Hungary and other countries of the 
People’s Democracies, with a view 
to setting up a Balkan federation 
under the aegis of quasi-fascist Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Yugoslav representative who 
orated in favor of the adherance of 
small states to the Five-Power Peace 
Treaty was actually opposing the So- 
viet proposal for a pact to strengthen 
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peace among the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
The Soviet proposal does not speak 
of the generalized peace pact ex- 
pressed in the Charter; it deals with 
the establishment of a peace pact 
among the five great powers which 
bear the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of world peace and 
for the establishment of co-operation 


—among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

“Such a pact for the strengthening 
of peace,” Mr. Manuilsky concluded, 
“would serve as a basis for honest, 
effective, business-like co-operation 
among the five great powers, who, 
under the United Nations Charter, 
bear the main responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security.” 





Interpreting the Charter 


—Jose Arce of Argentina 





The Organization must improve 
itself, must evolve unless it wishes to 
fail. And the United Nations can- 
not and must not disappear, declared 
Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina. 

Argentina was anxious to see that 
improvement, and would continue to 
co-operate in the work of ensuring 
peace, and promoting the freedom 
and social welfare of all peoples. She 
was willing and ready to fulfill her 
undertakings and commitments but 
that did not mean she would stop 
in the endeavor to bring about un- 
derstanding. 

Frequently, Dr. Arce proceeded, 
one heard charges of one Member 
or other violating the Charter. These 
expressions prove that no one is 
planning to violate the Charter de- 
liberately. But they prove also the 
need for taking up the study of the 
provisions which give rise to doubts 
and ambiguities. 

Such a study would mean only 
that a text approved rather easily a 
number of years ago has given rise 
to some opposing interpretations. 
Other provisions, agreed in spite of 
serious divergencies of opinion or 
under special or specific circum- 
stances, have proved inapplicable and 
therefore should be reconsidered. 

Differences of this latter kind have 
occurred in the field of action of the 
Security Council and in the assess- 
ment of the powers of the General 
Assembly. 

Apart from the privilege of per- 
manent membership in the Security 
Council—an unnecessary privilege— 
the Big Five are elected invariably 
to the Economic and Social Council 
and given five of the seven Vice- 
Presidentships of the Assembly. 
Though the Charter does not pro- 


vide for it, this usage shows the con- 
sideration given to the great powers. 
It is obvious therefore that even if 
the Charter did not call for it, the 
Big Five should be given indefinite 
membership of the Security Council. 

But what cannot be accepted is 
paragraph 3 of Article 27, the 
“veto.” This extraordinary power 
might be explained in cases where 
a decision of the Security Council 
might damage or jeopardize the in- 
terest of a permanent member. But 
where the interests of other states are 
concerned, could it be justified? That 
privilege had created on several di- 
verse and, at times, insignificant 
questions, certain sectors and zones 
of influence. The veto is used to in- 
crease or diminish the zones of in- 
fluence of the great powers and it 
thus serves to keep other states 
frightened. 

Dr. Arce then dwelt on two as- 
pects of the use of the veto. First, 
he declared, the so-called “hidden 
veto” is a veto in spite of the per- 
manent member taking refuge in an 
abstention in order to show that he 
does not wish to veto. ‘I would go 
so far as to say that an abstaining 
permanent member stands out like 
a sore thumb.” Their Charter re- 
sponsibilities compel permanent 
members to vote “Yes” or “No.” 
Any decision that does not include 
the affirmative votes of five perma- 
nent members is invalid. Yet the Se- 
curity Council, by some capricious 
interpretation, has accepted as valid 
resolutions that have obtained the 
concurring votes of only four per- 
manent members. This “hidden veto” 
Dr. Arce said, should be rechristened 
the “hidden, shameful, affirmative 
vote.” 
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Quoting the Big Five declaration 
at San Francisco (June 7, 1945), 
Dr. Arce contended that all decisions 
of the Security Council accepted as 
valid with only four permanent af- 
firmative votes, are null and void. 
But there is no need to hammer on 
cold iron because those who recog- 
nize that the Big Five have overstep- 
ped their powers are still too few. 
However, it must be noted that the 
Security Council has taken to itself 
the right to interpret the Charter with 
respect to its own powers. It was 
to be hoped, therefore, that it would 
not deny the same right to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The “double veto” is also an ema- 
nation from the Big Five declaration 
of 1945—a declaration which has 
no status in interpretation of the 
Charter. It is another privilege which 
the permanent members have taken 
upon themselves. By this procedure, 
any matter can be turned capriciously 
into one of substance and the field 
of the veto thereby enlarged. But 
this is not in accordance with the 
Charter or the rules of procedure of 
the Council. It is illegal. The way 
to solve the problem is the General 
Assembly’s method of an absolute 
majority to decide whether a ques- 
tion is important or not. Any seven 
votes in the Security Council should 
be enough to decide whether a mat- 
ter is procedural or substantive. 

Until the Charter is revised or 
changed, the attitude of the members 
of the Security Council in interpret- 
ing the Charter according to their 
own ideas should be noted. 

It was in order to clarify these and 
other points that Argentina proposed 
the summoning of a General Con- 
ference under Article 109 of the 
Charter. However, she had not 
pressed the proposal because it was 
argued that this session should lead 
towards effective international co- 
operation and the proposal for a 
General Conference might cause 
heated debates in what has already 
been christened “the peace Assem- 
bly.” 

Argentina was prepared to accept 
smaller and less important solutions 
but, if they were not forthcoming, 
would be forced, at the next session, 
to renew the proposal for a General 
Conference. 
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On the powers of the General As- 
sembly, Dr. Arce contented himself 
with one point, the admission of 
Members which, he said, is, apart 
from maintenance of peace, the most 
important question before the As- 
sembly. “On the day on which every 
country has the right to be heard at 
this General Assembly, there will be 
no power, however great, that will 
dare to challenge the world as rep- 
resented here.” 

It is necessary, Dr. Arce said, to 
keep in mind that the Assembly can 
deny—but is not forced to deny— 
admission. Where the facts against 
an applicant are not grievous or seri- 
ous, the Assembly may simply post- 
pone admission and the facts may 
then gradually disappear. The Ar- 


gentine delegation was preparing to 
submit certain solutions on these 
lines to the First Committee. 

Concluding, Dr. Arce stressed the 
need for serene and tranquil work 
despite alarms and rumors. If it 
becomes necessary to calm certain 
spirits, let us establish a truce, he 
said, so that we have time to fight 
for peace and find a way out of fears 
and difficulties regarding armaments, 
atomic and otherwise. 

“In order to obtain that truce we 
must attenuate the effects of other 
weapons more dangerous yet—ru- 
mors, intrigue, political jealousies, 
caprice, unlimited ambition. These 
last are the only ones that have the 
necessary strength to use the other 
weapons.” 








The Necessity of Keeping Faith 


—Max Enriquez-Urena of Dominican Republic 





At no other time, said Dr. Max 
Enriquez-Urena, of the Dominican 
Republic, had the Assembly met in 
an atmosphere which might lead to 
fruitful mutual co-operation. The 
items on the agenda did not seem 
likely to give rise to long and heated 
debates, and many of them had al- 
ready been discussed fully. 

Dealing with specific issues, Dr. 
Henriquez-Urena said that the Do- 
minican Republic would support any 
solution on the former Italian col- 
onies which aimed at their rehabilita- 
tion and progress towards independ- 
ence or self-government under 
United Nations supervision. 

The threats to Greece not only 
damage the sacred principle of in- 
dependence but the principle of non- 
intervention which the American Re- 
publics have laid down and empha- 
sized in a number of declarations 
and treaties. The defence of this 
principle is all the more important 
because of the high place of Greece 
in the history of civilization. 

Fortunately, the question of 
Greece appeared to be clearing up. 
He hoped that very soon normal re- 
lations of good neighborliness will 
be re-established between Greece and 
its neighbors. Frontier incidents, Dr. 
Henriquez-Urena added, are only 
the periphery. It was essential to go 





to the heart of the matter and this 
can be done if all parties accept 
United Nations mediation. 

Indonesia today gives a very fine 
example of what can be done with 
goodwill. The interested parties are 
discussing their problems under the 
aegis of the United Nations, and al- 
ready we see the possibility of a 
final solution. 

Dominica had recognized Korea 
as an independent nation. It trusted 
that political unity would soon be 
achieved in line with the country’s 
racial and historical unity. For the 
moment it is necessary to retain the 
special Commission. 

Protection of the Holy Places and 
free access to them must be secured, 
the Dominican representative empha- 
sized. He hoped also for the earliest 
possible solution to the refugee prob- 
lem. The Dominican Government 
had already aided in this matter with 
its contribution, as it had contributed 
—on no small scale—to other hu- 
manitarian projects of the United 
Nations, such as the Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

Reviewing the record of the United 
Nations so far, Dr. Henriquez-Urena 
pointed to its obvious successes in 
more than one conflict that might 
have jeopardized peace. Apart from 
this, in the social and economic fields 
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and in the juridical and cultural 
fields, the technical cases carried on 
by the oganization are of great value 
to humanity. Technical assistance 
has been given to under-developed 
regions. Economic commissions and 
regional commissions for Europe, 
Asia, and Far East and Latin Amer- 
ica have been established. Useful 
services, such as those in regard to 
world statistics have been maintained. 
A great forum of scientists to study 
the conservation and utilization of 
natural resources was set up. An 
efficient impulse and stimulus has 
been given to the improvement of 
the social and legal status of women. 
The first international Declaration of 
Human Rights, and the Convention 
for the Prevention of Genocide have 
come from the United Nations. 

This cursory glance at some of the 
work and successes is enough to 
measure the importance of its work 
and its efforts. “If, in political mat- 
ters,” the Dominican Representative 
concluded, “success is slow, that 
should not give rise to disillusion or 
pessimism; but, if there are defects 
and obstacles, they must be stated 
here. They must be denounced here 
so that the road may be open for the 
correction of those mistakes. What 
we must keep is faith in what has 
been done; what we must never do is 
turn aside, because the United Na- 
tions is today the cynosure of the 
eyes of all humanity.” 





War of Nerves Calls for Remedies 
—C. D. B. King of Liberia 





Ideological conflicts among the 
great powers have brought about a 
sharply divided world, said C. D. 
B. King, of Liberia, and this divi- 
sion is felt in every sphere and phase 
of international relations. Thus the 
United Nations created to achieve 
unification of peace-loving states ir- 
respective of size, color or religion, 
now finds itself confronted with a 
world split into two by opposing 
political and social concepts. The 
United Nations, as such, with its 
lofty and noble ideals for world 
peace and international security, will 
never fail the world in the hour for 
a decision, but will the world fail the 
ideals of the United Nations? This, 
Mr. King said, is the question. 


The General Assembly should get 
at the root-cause of this war of 
nerves, and prescribe suitable reme- 
dies. The state or group of states 
which arbitrarily refused to accept 
or conform to the remedies should 
be considered as hostile to the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations 
organization, and therefore declared 
a serious threat to world peace and 
international security by the General 
Assembly and Security Council. 


As to the “veto,” the ghost of 
Banquo in this suggestion, drastic 
diseases very often call for drastic 
remedies. The achievement of those 
objectives should be the controlling 
and governing factor. 

The unanimity rule, originally in- 
tended as a safeguard and protection 
to the great powers, should not be 
broadened to apply to matters of 
general interest and concern. 

It is most unfortunate that the 
veto has been used in connection 
with Membership, which question 
should be decided only by the cri- 
teria of the Charter. 

A veto by a Member state on the 
application of a state with which it 
has diplomatic relations appears to 
be irreconcilable. 

Liberia maintained its stand at the 
last session on the former Italian 
colonies. 

Mr. King heartily endorsed the 
program of technical aid before the 
Assembly. He hoped that the pres- 
ent Hague negotiations will bring 
about lasting peace without any fur- 
ther intervention by the United Na- 
tions. 





Two Salient Problems in Palestine 


—Aubrey S. Eban of Israel 





Among the residual problems of 
the Palestine conflict, two remained 
in the forefront of international in- 
terest, said Aubrey Eban, vice-chair- 
man of Israel’s delegation to the As- 
sembly, concluding the general de- 
bate. These concerned Arab refu- 
gees and the future status of Jeru- 
salem. 

Dealing first with the refugee prob- 
lem, Mr. Eban recalled that during 
the second part of the last session his 
delegation stated that the refugee 
problem created by the attack on 
Israel could find its solution only in 
a co-operative regional effort on the 
part of all governments concerned in 
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the issue. Israel still held its previ- 
ous view on the initial responsibility 
for this “great human catastrophe.” 
Surely those who decided to start 
military operations could not wash 
their hands of all responsibility for 
helping to dispel the suffering. 

For this reason, his Government 
felt it to be both unrealistic and in- 
equitable to find a sclution to the 
problem by exclusive concentration 
on Israel alone. They were now 
gratified to find a growing conscious- 
ness that all Near Eastern states must 
bend their efforts, each to the limits 
of their capacity, in contributing 
towards a rapid solution. Had the 


resolution adopted on December 11, 
1948, laid greater emphasis on the 
principle of wide regional responsi- 
bility, it might have been possible for 
Israel and the Arab states to find a 
common approach at Lausanne. 


The humanitarian issues involved 
in the refugee problem were un- 
doubtedly tragic and grave. Moved 
by those considerations, Israel, 
though beset by grave financial prob- 
lems of its own, had decided to con- 
tribute to the United Nations Relief 
Fund, to reunite Arab families sepa- 
rated by war, and also to undertake 
a specific commitment for facilitat- 
ing a solution by a measure of re- 
patriation to be carried out in the 
context of peaceful relations and as 
part of a regional program of reset- 
tlement. Having already taken from 
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the shoulders of the international 
community the major burden of the 
refugee problem bequeathed by the 
racial persecutions of nazism, the 
Government of Israel had now be- 
come the first to make a tangible of- 
fer towards the solution of another 
humanitarian problem produced by 
the military action of other states. 
In a continuation of this effort, Israel 
was now preparing to co-operate 
closely with the United Nations Sur- 
vey Group exploring the possibilities 
of development and resettlement in 
the Near East. A fuller discussion 
of this problem might well await the 
report of that mission. 

Describing the Jerusalem problem 
as one of vital importance to rela- 
tions between the United Nations 
and its newest Member, Mr. Eban 
recalled an announcement on the 
question earlier this year by Israel’s 
President. This stated: “The Gov- 
ernment and people of Israel are 
conscious of the international inter- 
est in the safety of the Holy Places 
and the right of free access to them. 
We pledge ourselves to ensure full 
security for religious institutions in 
the exercise of their functions; to 
grant the supervision of the Holy 
Places by those who hold them 
sacred; and to encourage and accept 
the fullest international safeguards 
and controls for their immunity and 
protection. Just as we are resolved 
to give complete and practical ex- 
pression to the universal interest 
arising from the Holy Places, so we 
expect that the international com- 
munity will understand the direct 
and inescapable responsibility which 
Israel bears and exercises in the 
daily life and administration of Jew- 
ish Jerusalem.” 

Israel regarded the Jerusalem prob- 
lem as composed of two elements. 
First, there was the responsibility of 
the United Nations for ensuring that 
Holy Places and sites were reverently 
preserved and that religious institu- 
tions were assured full liberty in the 
exercise of their functions. The 
other purpose was the need to assure 
the city’s Jewish population the full 
enjoyment of its democratic political 
rights in association with the only 
government to which it was now 
prepared to offer its allegiance. There 
was no incompatibility between these 
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two purposes. If the political as- 
pirations of Israel and of Jerusalem’s 
population were carried to the point 
of repudiating the concern of the 
United Nations for safeguarding of 
Holy Places and sites, there might 
be an encroachment upon a univer- 
sal religious interest. No such eventu- 
ality would ever take place. On the 
other hand, if the United Nations 
were to impose upon the population 
of Jerusalem any burden or depriva- 
tion not strictly related to the satis- 
faction of universal religious inter- 
ests, an encroachment would take 
place upon cherished political free- 
doms. 

Once full provision was made for 
the satisfaction of those religious as- 
sociations under United Nations su- 
pervision, the international and reli- 
gious aspects of the problem would 
have been settled and they would be 
left only with a problem of political 
relations in Jerusalem, to be solved 
in accordance with the principle of 
self-determination and by concilia- 
tion. Mr. Eban stressed that it 
would be a disservice to realistic in- 
vestigation to ignore the exact rela- 
tionship existing between the Jews 
of Jerusalem and the State of Israel 
at this time; for that relationship 
must profoundly affect the task of 
the Assembly on the Jerusalem ques- 
tion. For instance, when a tax was 
levied in Israel, the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem paid it. When the parliamentary 
institutions of Israel were elected, the 
Jews of Jerusalem helped to elect 
them and participated in their opera- 
tion. The slowly reviving economy 
of Jerusalem was sustained and nour- 
ished from the State of Israel, which 
provided from its own resources all 
the social services of the new city— 
its health, its education, its water sup- 
ply and its social welfare. There was 
no link uniting a citizen of Paris to 
the Republic of France which did 
not exist at the present time between 
a Jew in Jerusalem and the State of 
Israel. 

There was one particular aspect in 
which the link between Jewish Jeru- 
salem and Israel had an altogether 
special strength. In 1947 the United 
Nations, having undertaken full re- 
sponsibility, both for the religious 
and secular life of Jerusalem, de- 
clined to carry out any responsibility 


for either one of the two. Jerusalem 
fell into siege and famine. At criti- 


‘cal moments both its water and food 


supplies were cut off with no hope 
of replenishment. The State of Israel, 
struggling against dire odds for very 
survival itself, girded all its strength 
to throw a lifeline to the beleaguered 
city, reopening its communications 
and saving it from dreadful strangu- 
lation. It was not surprising there- 
fore that Jewish Jerusalem was ready 
to give its loyalty and co-operation 
to the Israeli Government alone. 

The fact that such firm patterns of 
authority and government already 
exist in Jerusalem made it imperative 
for the United Nations to seek a 
solution in harmony with established 
and legitimate interests, said Mr. 
Eban. 

Despite its strong feelings on the 
proposals presented by the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, _ Israel 
would work earnestly and construc- 
tively for a practical and final defi- 
nition of United Nations responsi- 
bilities on one hand, and those of 
Israel on the other. Mr. Eban said 
that Israel would propose that the 
Assembly should limit the commit- 
ment of the United Nations to the 
safeguarding of Holy Places and ini- 
tiate such formal agreements as may 
be necessary between the United Na- 
tions and the State of Israel for the 
implementation of those safeguards. 
His Government aspired to full in- 
ternational recognition of the poli- 
tical status of the Government of 
Israel in Jerusalem. 

Such a solution would have the 
following advantages over that pro- 
posed by the Commission: it would 
rest on consent and therefore present 
no problem of implementation or en- 
forcement; it would terminate the 
long period of doubt and potential 
conflict that has lasted too long; it 
would be financially and administra- 
tively feasible; and it would simul- 
taneously give complete satisfaction 
to the interests of the great world re- 
ligions and of the people of Jerusa- 
lem. In those conditions, an era of 
peace and development would de- 
scend upon the Holy City, while the 
United Nations would stand forth as 
the ultimate and accepted guarantor 
of its religious immunity. 
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General Assembly 


220TH PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 20 
Fourth regular session: opened. 


Appointment of Credentials Cttee: 
following Members appointed: Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Cuba, Iran, Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., U. S., and Uruguay. 


Election of President: Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) 
elected President for fourth session. 


221stT PLENARY MEETING—SEPT. 20 


Election of Vice-Presidents: follow- 
ing Members elected: Brazil, China, 
France, Pakistan, U.S.S.R., U.K., 
and USS. 


First Committee 
273RD MEETING—SEPT. 20 
Lester B. 


Election of Chairman: 


Pearson (Canada) elected. 


Second Committee 
86TH MEETING—SEPT. 20 


Election of Chairman: Herman Santa 
Cruz (Chile) elected. 


Third Committee 
230TH MEETING—SEPT. 20 


Election of Chairman: Dr. Carlos E. 
Stolk (Venezuela) elected. 


Fourth Committee 


86TH MEETING—SEPT. 20 


Election of Chairman: Hermod Lan- 
nung (Denmark) elected. 


Fifth Committee 
184TH MEETING—SEPT. 20 


Election of Chairman: Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece) elected. 


Sixth Committee 


141st MEETING—SEPT. 20 


Election of Chairman: Manfred 


Lachs (Poland) elected. 


Special Cttee on Information 
Transmitted Under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter 


SEPT. 7-20 

Two-week Session: adjourned; report 
to G.A. (A/923) adopted by vote of 
31-1, with 2 absts. 


Security Council 


439TH MEETING—SEPT. 7 

Nepal's application for Membership 
in U.N., report of Cttee on Admis- 
sion of New Members (S/1382): 
Chinese draft resol. (S/1385) call- 
ing for admission of Nepal voted on 
9-2 but rejected because of negative 
vote of permanent member 
(U.S.S.R.) 


440TH MEETING—SEPT. 9 
Reconsideration of applications for 
Membership in U.N.: Argentine 
resols. (S/1331-1337), together with 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1340/Rev. 
1) discussed. 


441st AND 442ND MEETINGS—SEPT. 
9 AND 13 


Applications for Membership: dis- 
cussion continued. 


443rD MEETING—SEPT. 13 


Applications for Membership: Ar- 
gentine draft resols. recommending 
admission of Portugal, Italy, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Austria, and Ceylon 
voted on 9-2, but rejected because 
of negative votes of permanent mem- 
ber (U.S.S.R.) 


444TH MEETING—SeEPT. 15 
Applications for Membership: U.S. 
procedural motion to take separate 
vote on each applicant State listed in 
U.S.S.R. proposal (S/1340/Rev. 2) 
approved by vote of 8-3. 


445TH MEETING—SeEPT. 15 
Applications for Membership: Appli- 
cations of Albania, Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Hungary rejected by votes of 
2-1, with 8 absts., and 2-2, with 7 
absts., on first two, and 3-1, with 7 
absts., on others; Soviet draft resol. 
as whole rejected by vote of 2-4, 
with 4 absts. 


September 7-September 20 


446TH MEETING—SEPT. 16 

Atomic energy: two resols. (AEC 
42 and 43) transmitted by Chairman 
of Atomic Energy Commission (S 
1377) considered; Canadian draft 
resol. (S/1386) to transmit these 
resols. to G.A. discussed; U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (S/1391/Rev. 1) to in- 
struct Commission to continue work 
for implementation of G.A. resols. 
of Jan. 24 and Dec. 14, 1946, pre- 
sented. 


447TH MEETING—SEPT. 16 
Atomic energy: Canadian draft resol. 
as amended by Ukrainian S.S.R. (S 
1392) adopted by vote of 9-0, with 
2 absts.; U.S.S.R. proposal (S/1391 
Rev. 1) rejected by vote of 2-0, with 
9 absts. 

Question of expenses and allowances 
of alternate reps. on Security Coun- 
cil Commissions (8/1338, 1355): 
consideration adjourned. 


UNESCO 


Sept. 15-19 

Executive Board (in Paris): meeting 
opened; activities reviewed; techni- 
cal assistance plans discussed. 
General Conference (in Paris): 
Fourth session opened. 

Membership: Pakistan and Israel de- 
posit documents ratifying Constitu- 
tion, bringing total of membership 
to 50. 


iLO 


SEPT. 12 

Conference on Safety in Coal Mines 
(in Geneva): opened; _ officers 
elected. 


Bank and Fund 


SEPT. 13-16 

Fourth annual meeting (in Wash- 
ington): opened and adjourned; var- 
ious decisions taken. 


WHO 


SEPT. 19 
Expert Cttee on Environmental Sani- 
tation (in Geneva): measures to 
combat unhygienic conditions ap- 
proved. 





BUILDING 
FOR PEACE 
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This attractive new booklet tells 
the story of the achievements 
of the United Nations during its 
first four years, 1945—1949. 


Building for Peace describes 
the progress of the United Na- 
tions in settling political disputes, 
in furthering economic and social 
progress, in supervising Trust 
Territories, and in developing a 


system of world law and order. 


Price 25 cents 


or equivalent in local currencies. 


Available from 
all United Nations Sales Agents. 
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